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Never Plant a Two Dollar Rose in a 
Twenty-five Cent Hole 


CLARENCE S. ANDERSON, Teacher Education Emeritus, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Many eggheads have a weakness for roses. And 
once retired—well, that’s our chance! 

The growing of fine roses had not exactly been 
within my experience background. Therefore, I en- 
rolled for an adult evening class in rose culture. I 
would like to describe some of what took place at the 
first meeting of our class and, if I may, point out a 
corollary to the teaching of vocational agriculture. 

Our instructor, a muscle-flexing, fresh-out-of-college 
- chap who looked himself every bit like a newly pat- 
ented All-American Floribunda, greeted us. A sturdy 
bareroot rosebush stood on the instructor’s table. He 
picked up the rose, examined it, and laid it down as 
if to call our attention to the plant. The blackboard 
was shiny clean. He juggled his chalk with an air of 
thoughtful calculation. Then, turning to the board, our 
instructor printed these words, “Never Plant a Two- 
Dollar Ruse in a Twenty-five Cent Hole.” 

This, I soon discovered, was to be his by-line or, 
as I prefer to call it, his punch-line for the lesson. We 
were to return to these words for an amplification of 
their full meaning many more times during our dis- 
cussion. We were not only learning a great deal about 
roses, we were witnessing superb teaching. 

Holding up the rose plant, he demonstrated how to 
prune and straighten the roots. The hole in which it 
is to be planted must be of proper depth, and should 
be wide to provide for full root spread. Provision must 
be made for effective drainage in the bottom of the 
hole. Then, also, there was the problem of applying 
the right kind and amount of fertilizer. Each major 
step in the planting of a rose was illustrated for us on 
the blackboard. As the lesson progressed, the teaching 
punch-line, “Never Plant a Two-Dollar Rose in a 
Twenty-five Cent Hole,” waxed increasingly impor- 
tant. 

As I followed this capable teacher, I subconsciously 
made comparisons between his teaching and that of 
the many teachers of vocational agriculture whom I 
have observed at work. Clearly the steps employed in 
his simple rose-planting lesson have their counterparts 
in the teaching of vocational agriculture. 

Like some rose planters, there are teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, too, who make bad beginnings, 
chug their roses into crudely prepared holes, and try 
to cover their mistakes. The inevitable results are 
short lived roses and professionally short lived 

Continued on page 76) 


From the Editor’s Desk... 


Improvement starts from within - - - 


Planning for teaching, as with other life activities, is 
subject to change. To decide regarding the kinds of 
changes to make in planning for teaching requires 
evaluation of our teaching in terms of our objectives 
and, since we do not have trained observers to help us 
everyday, this evaluation is largely a self-study propo- 
sition. How well do we do as evaluators of our own 
work? What might we find? 


One thing we might find if we evaluate our teaching 
is that the interest of our group or class is lagging. 
It takes no magician to detect this. It is evident in the 
group response to questions, group reactions to state- 
ments made by the teacher or others, restlessness and 
other indications of inattentiveness. The teacher can 
actually feel that something is wrong. We can blame 
the weather, facilities or television if we wish, but 
an examination of how well we planned our approach 
to our class might be more profitable. We wont main- 
tain a high level of interest all the time, but we can 
certainly strive for it. 


Another thing we might find through evaluation 
of our teaching is that the classroom teaching is not 
carried over into practice. Could it be that we have 
not adjusted our course content to changes in farm- 
ing? Or is it possible that we have failed to develo 
thorough understanding of the practices we aan 
like to see put into use? A study of our course plans, 
teaching plans and teacher objectives might give us 
a clue to what is wrong. Maybe the boy isn’t so lazy or 
indifferent after all. 

As we listen to and evaluate the questions others 
ask us about our program, we might discover that a 
preponderance of the questions asked deal with how 
well the boys are doing in competitive activities. How 
does this relate to our teaching? An analysis of our 
use of time might indicate whether this is an indica- 
tion of a lack of information as to the scope of the 
total program or an indication that our teaching ob- 
jectives need changing. 

If we take a few minutes at the end of the class, 
day or week to ask ourselves what we accomplished, 
we may begin to discover that we feel better about 
our teaching some days than on other days. The prob- 
lem then is to figure out just why you feel satisfied 
or dissatisfied. Pinpointing the reasons will provide 
excellent clues for improving planning. 

Students, too, can participate in the evaluation of 
instruction. Particularly with respect to how well 
they are doing. They can also provide suggestions for 
improving some aspects of the teaching-learning sit- 
uation. It would be foolish to ignore these direct con- 
tributions of the students to the improvement of our 
planning for teaching. 

These are only examples of the things we might find 
as we evaluate our teaching. What we find can either 
make us seek employment elsewhere, where we can 
be more effective, or it can serve as a challenge to 
improve our teaching. In the final analysis, true suc- 
cess in teaching comes only through constantly striv- 
ing to improve through self-evaluation. 


\ iommet [Lester tee — Y . 
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Never Plant - - - 


(Continued from page 75) 
teachers of vocational agriculture. It 
is the groundwork that counts, 
whether it be roses or teaching. 

With a sound beginning and with 
the necessary surroundings in which 
to grow, the teaching of vocational 
agriculture can become a vital part of 
the school and of the community. In- 
terest and enrollment in the all-day 
classes is sustained. Participation in 
young and adult farmer classes accel- 
erates. Each year more young men 


become firmly established in farming 
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through sound farming programs be- 
gun in connection with their agricul- 
tural studies. 

Unfortunately, these conditions do 
not just happen. They require the 
planning, the toil, and the sweat of 
an energetic, imaginative teacher like 
my teacher of rose culture. 

Here is where every teacher of 
vocational agriculture enters the pic- 
ture. I ask you, will the lessons you 
are teaching, the programs you are 
planning, and the community activi- 
ties you are promoting be your All- 
American Floribunda someday? They 
can, but only if you remember to fol- 


low the punch-line, “Never Plant a 
Two-Dollar Rose in a Twenty-five 
Cent Hole.” oO 


The Cover Picture 


Ronald Cook of Orleans, Vermont, 
a senior in Agricultural Education at 
the University of Vermont, is demon- 
strating the use of a visual aid (chart) 
that he has prepared for use in his 
practice teaching in the Vo-Ag De- 
partment at North Troy, Vermont. 
Ronald is contracted to teach Vo-Ag 
at South Royalton, Vermont, in 1959- 
1960. Oo 


Finding time for - - - 


Professional Improvement on the Job 


STANLEY H. ORE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Edgerton, Wis. 


[HE typical vo- 
cational agri- 
cultural teacher is 
a many sided in- 
dividual. He is 
called upon to do 
a more diversified 
number of skills 
and possess a 
Sp | wider range of 
~ knowledge than 
Stanley H. Ore any other man on 
the secondary school staff. 


His Vocation 


He must include among his tech- 
nical skills carpentry, metal smithing, 
machine and automotive mechanics, 
veterinary science, electricity, refrig- 
eration, plumbing, surface finishing 
and a host of others. The agriculture 
instructor must have a working and 
technical knowledge of bacteriology, 
dairy science, horticulture, agronomy, 
soil chemistry, the analysis and use 
of fertilizers, weed killers, insecticides 
and soil fumigants. He must under- 
stand the problems of the soils pecul- 
iar to the community in which he 
lives and serves. In order to do his 
work properly he must have a wide 
knowledge of the various aspects of 
conservation, particularly of the soil 
and the plants and animals that de- 
pend upon it. 

The agriculture instructor must be 
an expert in plant and animal genet- 
ics, a feeds and feeding technician 
and a marketing specialist. He must 
also be skilled in organizational plan- 
ning, bookkeeping, community rela- 
tions and guidance. 

In addition to the things mentioned, 


the agriculture teacher must possess 
all of the other attributes of a good 
teacher. His personal life should be 
exemplary, a fitting example to the 
young men with whom he works. 
Lastly, and by no means least, he 
must possess a love and understanding 
for young people in particular and his 
fellow man in general. 


The Need for Improvement 

The person trained in his work, to- 
day, comes out of college steeped in 
technical knowledge and possessing 
an unpolished group of skills. Because 
our world is progressing at a break- 
neck speed, the knowledge and skill 
he has acquired is outmoded in a 
relatively short time. 


Agriculture has made more prog- 
ress in the past one hundred years 
than it had made in all history up to 
a century ago. It is mandatory that 
the instructor be constantly searching 
for ways and means to keep abreast 
of these changes taking place around 
him. If he does not, he will soon be- 
come a follower rather than a leader 
in his community. 


Some Ways and Means 

During the regular school year 
most men are involved in their day- 
time program, plus a part-time and 
evening school adult program. This 
full time job in addition to the special 
assignments accorded all staff mem- 
bers leaves him with little time to 
think of professional improvement. 
This makes the summer months an 
ideal time to squeeze in some extra 
time for this purpose. 

Current farm magazines, extension 
bulletins and special releases, voca- 


tional magazines, releases from com- 
mercial companies, etc., are good 
sources of information. If time is not 
found to give them thorough consid- 
eration at the time the information is 
made available, it should be marked 
and laid aside to be reviewed at 
greater length during the summer 
months. 

Many state universities now have 
special four week sessions, on the 
graduate level, that teachers can at- 
tend without having to take leaves of 
absence and pay losses. It is under- 
stood in most cases that the teacher 
must forgo his vacation time in lieu 
of this school attendance. 


Workshops, under the sponsorship 
of the State Vocational Board, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, packing com- 
panies, machine companies, etc., are 
often set up in areas where an interest 
is shown by instructors, making it 
possible for them to get practical and 
technical knowledge in special areas 
of interest. These usually last from 
two days to two weeks, and the time 
spent is considered as a good invest- 
ment by local boards of education. 


Many summer conferences provide 
special opportunities for men to get 
together with university specialists 
and learn of new developments in 
specialized areas. These are arranged 
so a different subject may be chosen 
each summer. This is done at the 
Wisconsin Summer Conference with 
very fine results. 


An increasing number of men are 
forming county groups in cooperation 
with the county extension specialists 
to meet periodically, frequently as 
often as once per month, to talk over 
new developments and current prob- 
lems. Men from specialized fields are 
called into these meetings to provide 
information and introduce new ideas. 
On many occasions the wives are in- 
vited for a supper meeting, after 
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which the ladies participate in social 
recreation while the men have their 
There are many other ways in 


which Vo-Ag men may avail them- 
selves of opportunities for profes- 
sional betterment without taking time 
from the regular job. To do the job 
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well and remain a leader in his com- 
munity is a constant challenge. One 
can very quickly become a “has been” 
in the field of vocational agriculture. 0 


A critical look at the NFA and FFA organization - - - 


Clean the Window 


ARTHUR FLOYD, Supervision, Tuskegee Institute 


A RESTLESS, 
adolescent 
youngster persist- 
ed in looking 
through the win- 
dow panes of his 
apartment while 
his mother was 
preoccupied with 
her housekeeping 
chores. The spec- 
tacle he observed 
aroused his curiosity and excited him 
to exclaim, “Mother, look at those 
dirty clothes hanging on that line out- 
side!” The mother came to the win- 
dow where he was seated and looked 
through the windowpane as he had 
requested. Then, looking down into 
the staring eyes of the lad said, “clean 
the window, son, clean the window.” 
In this, our day and generation, as 
we attempt to give direction to young 
people, as we attempt to counsel them 
and expose them to experiences that 
will be pertinent in their upward 
march on their journey of education, 
we may do well to realize early that 
their vision may be, or become, blurred 
and prevent them from seeing clearly 
or thinking straight. 


Arthur Floyd 


NFA and FFA Are Teaching Devices 


The NFA or FFA, the organization 
of rural young men studying voca- 
tional agriculture, should be consid- 
ered as nothing more than a unit or 
device used in teaching vocational 
agriculture and not a separate entity 
with terminal objectives. It is not un- 
common for some teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture to so conduct their 
programs of teaching vocational agri- 
culture in their patronage or service 
areas and to discharge their duties 
and responsibilities as they move about 
in contact with pupils, patrons and 
others, that they are known and in 
many cases called the NFA or FFA 
man and not the teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 


The faulty perception of the child 
who accused his neighbors of hanging 
out a dirty wash may in reality be not 
very much unlike the teacher of voca- 


tional agriculture who either says that 
there is little or nothing to all of the 
talk and concern about the NFA or 
FFA and does little or nothing about 
it, or the teacher who gives practically 
all of his time to NFA or FFA and 
little or no attention to other phases 
of his program of work. 


We fail to share the opinion ex- 
pressed by the great bard Shake- 
speare, especially in this case, namely, 
that there is something in a name: 
that a rose by any other name may not 
smell as sweet. Being generally known 
and thought of as the NFA man gives 
a limited and circumscribed meaning 
to his over-all objectives, activities, 
and functions and connotes a narrow- 
ing circumscribed meaning to his pro- 
gram of work. 


Teacher Is Vocational Agriculture 
Teacher First 

The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture is, first of all, the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture with all the meaning 
that the name implies. His over-all 
objective is to instruct, encourage, in- 
spire and assist his pupils to become 
progressively established in farming 
by all honorable, approved and con- 
scientious efforts that he can muster 
to that end. His end objective is not 
a process, not a method, not the ex- 
cellency achieved by an individual 
or group in his classes; but to expose 
his pupils to the kind, quality and 
quantity of experiences that will en- 
able them to make satisfactory prog- 
ress in farming or related interests. 


When the agriculture teacher has 
cleaned his educational window, he 
will be able to see and realize the 
several phases of his program of work 
and hence will be in better position 
to consider each phase in proper pro- 
portion. He will realize that there 
must be an effort on his part to expose 
his pupils to such experiences that 
they will acquire competencies in the 
production, care and disposition of 
crops and animals, and the mechanical 
know-how in the department use and 
care of various tools and production 
equipment. Planning supervised farm- 


ing programs, making arrangements 
for financing programs, cooperative 
endeavors to get the benefits of the 
economies inherent in such activities 
are among the several efficiency fac- 
tors that the agriculture teacher hopes 
will become important elements in his 
pupils’ experiences. 


Values of NFA and FFA 


The NFA and FFA, by the very 
nature of their objectives, are con- 
sidered by many thinkers in the field 
of agricultural education as important 
teaching devices because, for the most 
part, the activities considered in the 
program are already motivated. The 
program, especially through its con- 
test activities, has a challenging ap- 
peal if properly administered by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture and 
participated in fully and freely by the 
members. Among the important les- 
sons and values to be achieved through 
the NFA and FFA are the following: 
(1) Good sportsmanship through 
friendly rivalry. The members soon 
learn good habits of behavior and the 
virtue of humility. They are, as it 
were, pushed upward and onward in 
maturity of thought. They soon learn 
the triumph of success in an unos- 
tentatious way and are spurred on to 
greater challenges, hustle and initia- 
tive through the discipline of defeat. 
(2) Among the most significant values 
to be derived through the NFA or 
FFA device is what may be consid- 
ered as concomitant learning. The 
teacher whose effort and objectives in 
conducting his NFA or FFA program, 
or any other teaching objective for 
that matter, is to emphasize some im- 
mediate fact or go deeply into. inci- 
dental circumstances with respect to 
the situation at hand as it now exists 
in his attempt to put over his job of 
teaching, whether with NFA or other- 
wise, without considering the impli- 
cations of such teachings and life-long 
values and permanent learning situa- 
tions perhaps needs to clean his peda- 
-gogical window. 

The boy who learns the ingredients 
that go into a feed ration for his hogs, 
cows or poultry will in time forget 
many of the ingredients and feed ra- 
tions. He may even forget some of the 
names of the animals for which the 
ration was prepared. But if the les- 
sons in feeding domestic farm animals 
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are properly taught with proper em- 
phasis given to leads and implications 
in a good feeding program, the pupil 
will perhaps never forget the impor- 
tant lesson that domestic animals 
should be fed balanced rations if the 
greatest results from them are to be 
expected. The pupil will be taught 
that man is ever on the march in re- 
search and experimentation and that 
the ingredients that go to make up 
certain rations may change, but the 
need of the body for a balanced ra- 
tion for both animals and humans 
will perhaps never change. It is most 
likely true that the history teacher 
does a lesser job of teaching who 
focuses his efforts on names, dates and 
detail incidents regarding historical 
events. If in teaching about the Amer- 
ican military officer Benedict Arnold, 
who later became a traitor to his 
country, it is, in taking the long view 
of history, temporary transitory and 
of questionable importance for the 
teacher to insist only that the pupils 
know the name of Benedict Arnold; 
that he was born in Norwich, Conn., 
January 14, 1741; that he served his 
country well for a while and later de- 
serted to the enemy and became a 
traitor to his country. Many of these 
facts and incidents surrounding them 
will soon be forgotten by the pupil, 
but if taught in broad concomitant, 
historical perspective, even the name 
of Benedict Arnold may be forgotten, 
but it is unlikely that the pupil will 
ever forget the great lesson of patriot- 
ism and the love and devotion one 
needs to have for his country. Hence, 
the pupil of vocational agriculture, 
through his NFA or FFA chapter, or 
the history pupil, through broad sig- 
nificant exemplary teaching, will be 
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nurtured into the kind and quality 
of individual these organizations seek 
to objectify. (3) Through these youth 
organizations greater manual skills are 
to be realized. One important feature 
of the chapter programs is skillful use 
of tools and farm mechanics equip- 
ment and facilities.. The NFA member 
soon realizes that good working equip- 
ment kept in proper adjustment and 
well cared for will enable him to do 
a job in farm mechanics with greater 
accuracy, precision, and effectiveness 
through the farm mechanics contests 
sponsored by the NFA and FFA chap- 
ters. The member is not only inter- 
ested in getting the job done but be- 
comes interested in doing a praise- 
worthy job, realizing that the article 
or project he produces will be con- 
sidered in competition for a prize 
along with that of thousands of other 
members. Hence, there will be no 
limit to his efforts to become more 
skillful in his farm mechanics en- 
deavors. (4) In an_unselective group 
of farm boys, one is seldom sure of 
the pupil’s permanent vocational in- 
terest. There is, therefore, much ex- 
ploratory experience and guidance 
value made possible through these 
youth organizations. In such competi- 
tive activities as the quartet singing 
contests, quiz contests,. public speak- 
ing contests, etcetera, etcetera, it is 
not unusual for a boy to discover his 
interest in vocational endeavors in 
many cases quite unrelated to his ori- 
ginal choice. (5) In addition to the 
economic, educational and social im- 
plications made possible through these 
youth organizations, perhaps the 
greatest, or at least the most signifi- 
cant, value to be derived is citizen- 
ship through leadership training. The 


teacher who fails in his opportunity 
to stress citizenship through the vari- 
ous and sundry means made possible 
through the NFA and FFA loses one 
of his greatest civic potentials. The 
very fact that NFA and FFA boys 
have the opportunity to bring together 
groups of boys, organize and conduct 
meetings under approved parliamen- 
tary procedure and learn the rudi- 
ments of majority rule in a democratic 
process is a teaching value of unusual 
importance. The experience gained in 
working together on a chapter, state, 
and national basis where members run 
for office, formulate platforms and are 
elected by their peers on the basis of 
achievement record are doubtless at 
the very warp and woof of leadership 
training for citizenship. 

Thus, again it may be emphasized 
that there is more to the teaching of 
vocational agriculture than conducting 
an NFA or FFA program. But it 
should also be remembered that along 
with the other teaching objectives 
in vocational agriculture and methods 
and procedures in putting over the 
job, making use of the NFA and FFA 
up to the extent of their greatest 
teaching potential and vitality should 
result in a keeness of insight on the 
part of the member and whet his 
interest to a keener edge of get-up- 
and-get in carrying on an all around 
supervised farming program in voca- 
tional agriculture. Thus, to the teacher 
of vocational agriculture who sees 
through a glass darkly his obligations, 
duties and responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in carrying out his teaching 
program, we would say wash the 
window, wash away the dust of inertia 
and indifference that becloud his edu- 
cational vision. oO 


As a first-year teacher of agriculture 


Meeting the Challenge 


W. R. BROWN, Teacher Education, U. of Georgia 


One has but to listen to the con- 
versation of thinking people, read the 
newspaper and professional maga- 
zines, look at television, or listen to 
the radio only briefly to realize that 
there are some mighty powerful forces 
at work in this world and that many 
momentous changes are taking place. 
If one reads, looks, or listens a little 
longer, he may become rather dis- 
turbed by that which he reads, sees, 
or hears. If he looks, listens, or reads 
about these things for any length of 
time and does a bit of thinking for 
himself, he cannot help but feel that 


these are times which should chal- 
lenge the best that is in everyone. In 
no field of endeavor is the challenge 
any greater than it is in the field of 
education, and no teacher has a 
greater challenge today than does the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 


A number of recent events, changes, 
and scientific developments have 


served to focus attention on our schools 
at all levels to a greater degree prob- 
ably than ever before in history. Some 
people have gone so far as to say that 
the schools in America are not doing 


their job at all and that sweeping 
changes in philosophy, curriculum and 
methods are in order. Even some of 
our school leaders are saying by their 
actions, if not by words, that voca- 
tional education in agriculture and 
other fields has out-lived its useful- 
ness. These people are advocating that 
America discard or change drastically 
a system of education that has given 
the United States great abundance 
and the highest standard of living in 
the world. They are suggesting that 
the United States pattern its schools 
after those of Soviet Russia, a system 
which Russia is finding to be unreal- 
istic and is abandoning even more 
rapidly than she set it up. (See Rich- 
ard Renfield in the March; 1959, NEA 
Journal.) 
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All this furor about America’s 
schools has not been without its bene- 
fits, however. People who are more 
sober-minded and clear thinking are 
taking a more searching look at the 
schools in this country to determine 
how they can be improved. Dr. James 
B. Conant’s excellent study, for ex- 
ample, reveals that there are many 
fine schools in the United States and 
that there is not so much wrong with 
the average American high school that 
some consolidations, better counsel- 
ing, certain ability groupings and more 
attention to individual needs at all 
levels, some tightening up on the mat- 
ter of standards, a more functional ap- 
proach to the teaching of English, the 
proper attention to vocational training, 
and so on, would not correct. 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
public education is being looked at 
through critical eyes and the contin- 
ued need for vocational agriculture is 
being challenged in certain circles. In 
this latter connection, however, it is 
well to remember that for the United 
States as a whole agriculture is the 
basis for the jobs of 37 out of every 
100 workers and its production ac- 
counts for more than $100 billion in 
agribusiness annually. In some states 
more than 50 per cent of all workers 
are employed in agriculture and jobs 
dependent upon agriculture. Farmers 
of the United States produce and sell 
more than $30 billion worth of prod- 
ucts each year, and in 1957 farmers 
purchased $14 billion worth of prod- 
ucts from industry.* It should be 
noted, also, that recent population 
projections point to the fact that an 
increase of around 40 per cent in over- 
all agricultural production will be 
needed to feed, clothe, and house the 
225 million people expected to be in 
the United States by 1975.°° 


Then, too, those who are vitally in- 
terested in agriculture and agricultural 
education must recognize the tremen- 
dous impact of the rapid change and 
’ the scientific developments in agricul- 
ture itself. “The challenge is here. 
Will it be met?” someone asks. And 
the answer is clear. “It will be met! 
Will you be a part of it?” 

Qualities Needed. One who accepts 
the challenge as a first-year teacher of 
vocational agriculture in these times 
of momentous change must have, first 
of all, faith: faith in God’s plan and 
purpose for his life, faith in his own 
ability to do the job, faith in the 


*J. W. Fanning, Chairman, Division of Agri- 
cultural Economics, The University of Georgia. 

**Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


future of agriculture. He must have 
vision and initiative. He must be will- 
ing to plan carefully all aspects of his 
work, and he must be willing to work 
hard in executing his plans. He must 
like to work with people, especially 
farm people, and he must be able to 
get along with people. He must be 
well trained both in technical agri- 
culture and in educational methodol- 
ogy. He must have a keen apprecia- 
tion of research, and he must be able 
to bring the findings of research and 
experimentation to bear in a practical 
way on the problems of the farm 
people with whom he works. He must 
see himself, not as a technical special- 
ist who tells farmers what to do, but 
as an educational leader who has the 
responsibility of leading farm people 
to consider all the available facts and 
to weigh all factors in arriving at solu- 
tions to their problems. In a democ- 
racy, people must be taught to think 
for themselves! 

What to do before accepting a posi- 
tion. Before accepting a position as 
a beginning teacher, one should first 
find out through a brief study of 
printed information and through a 
visit to the community something of 
the kind of community and the kind 
of agriculture he will be associated 
with if he accepts the job. He should 
talk at considerable length with coun- 
ty and local administrators about (1) 
the kind of vocational agriculture pro- 
gram he proposes to develop, (2) the 
kind of facilities they are willing to 
provide, (3) what the school admin- 
istration and the community will ex- 
pect of him, (4) the kind of support 
he can expect of the administration, 
(5) probable student load and class 
schedules, (6) salary, (7) policies re- 
garding use of department facilities 
and financial support of shop and 
other aspects of program, (8) exist- 
ence of an active advisory council, 
(9) whether or not he will be ex- 
pected to favor certain local politi- 
cians with his business, and (10) 
other pertinent matters. He should be 
straight-forward and business-like in 
all his contacts. He should then in- 
vestigate living accommodations. If 
he is married, his wife should make 
this investigation with him. 

What to do after accepting a posi- 
tion. The way one begins his work in 
a new situation usually has a great 
deal to do with his ultimate success. 
The beginning teacher of agriculture 
should find an acceptable place to live 
and move into the community just as 
soon as possible. He and his wife 
should seek immediately to become a 
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part of the community. A word of 
caution may be in order here, how- 
ever, since some communities have a 
habit of shouldering onto new teachers 
a great many jobs and responsibilities. 
The first-year teacher should tactfully 
decline to accept responsibilities which 
will seriously hinder his efforts to get 
his vocational agriculture program go- 
ing properly. The young teacher 
should make an effort to meet the 
various community leaders as rapidly 
as possible. In making these contacts, 
he should be friendly yet business-like 
in talking with people about their 
work or his own program, and he 
should not encroach upon their time 
unduly. He should seek to devise some 
scheme for remembering people’s 
names and faces. 


Two of the first jobs that the new 
teacher should undertake are as fol- 
lows: (1) making a detailed study of 
the community’s agricultural and hu- 
man resources, as a means of discover- 
ing needs and problems around which 
to build his program, and (2) taking 
an inventory of the facilities for which 
he is accepting responsibility, espe- 
cially shop tools and equipment. 
These should be completed within the 
first week to ten days, if at all pos- 
sible. Although the teacher will have 
developed and signed, no doubt, a 
formal program of work as a part of 
his contract, this more or less sets 
forth the broad general areas within 
which his real program will be de- 
veloped. 


As soon as jobs one and two in the 
paragraph above have been com- 
pleted, the teacher should sit down 
with school administrators and ad- 
visory council to discuss the findings 
of his community study and project 
more specific plans for conducting the 
program during the year ahead. He 
should seek the active interest and 
support of these people in helping-him 
to carry out his program. 


While the teacher may have already 
visited some of his prospective stu- 


‘ dents before finishing up the jobs 


mentioned above, he should now be- 
gin this on-farm visiting in earnest so 
that he may become acquainted with 
prospective students and their par- 
ents and gain firsthand knowledge of 
their home-farm situations. He should 
not only visit in-school prospects, but 
adults as well. He should use some 
type of farm survey form to record 
pertinent facts about each farm for 
later use. 


The teacher should also begin get- 
ting his facilities in order and begin 
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looking over his reference materials 
and other teaching aids to see if they 
are up-to-date and adequate in quan- 
tity. In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that the young teacher 
should acquire early the habit of keep- 
ing on the alert for new developments 
in agriculture. He will need to read 
extensively in technical and profes- 
sional magazines and work contin- 
uously at the job of obtaining the 
latest bulletins and other teaching 
materials and aids. 


The young teacher will do well to 
establish a good working relationship 
with other agencies in the community 
who are interested in farm people. He 
should seek to establish the best pos- 
sible relationships with other faculty 
members in the school. 

He should determine the extent to 
which an effective FFA program has 
been developed and work closely with 
FFA officers in stimulating interest in 
the FFA and in following through on 
plans already set up. He should seek 
to gain the active participation of all 
members in planning (or replanning) 
and executing the FFA program of 
work for the coming year. 


In the matters of setting up the in- 
structional program for the various 
classes, making preparation for teach- 
ing and teaching, the young teacher 
should stick to the methods and pro- 
cedures he has been taught until he 
has gained sufficient experience to 
enable him to devise better techniques 
and procedures. He should seek to 
avoid repetition in his teaching at the 
different grade levels, as each suc- 
ceeding year of agriculture should ex- 
tend the scope and difficulty of un- 
derstandings, abilities, and skills de- 
veloped. As a background for the de- 
velopment of the needed skills and 
abilities to be developed at each grade 
level, the young teacher should seek 
to utilize appropriate scientific and 
technical information in the develop- 
ment of basic understandings essen- 
tial to sound decision-making in agri- 
culture. There is a great need for the 
latter in vocational agriculture today. 

The young teacher should seek to 
establish a wholesome, friendly rela- 
tionship with his students. But from 
the very beginning he should be firm, 
fair, and business-like in all his deal- 
ings with students. He should be 
punctual in getting class work under 
way, and should permit no waste of 
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time. He will gain and hold the re- 
spect of students by so doing. 

The first-year teacher will have so 
many demands upon his time that 
some budgeting of time will be abso- 
lutely necessary. He should seek at 
all times to put first things first in the 
allotment of time. 

The beginning teacher should seek 
to keep school officials, parents and 
the lay public informed of the needs, 
plans and accomplishments of the vo- 
cational agriculture department and 
FFA Chapter. He should also take 
stock of his work occasionally to de- 
termine strengths and weaknesses, and 
he should seek constantly to make 
needed improvements. 

“In closing, it seems in order to sug- 
gest that the young teacher should 
seek actively the advice and counsel 
of all those who are in position to help 
him. 

Quoting from Schools for Our 
Times, by Willard E. Givens, “Within 
the teacher lies the greatest weakness 
or the greatest strength of American 
education.” Best of luck to all who will 
be starting out in this great profession 
in the months ahead. Oo 


Some Problems of Beginning 


Agriculture Teachers 


FREDDIE G. GARNER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Groveland, Florida 


Transition of a new teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture from college life 
into the actual teaching profession 
could be compared to the moulting 
of many of our common forms of life. 
This is a period which provides won- 
derful experience for the new teacher. 
No doubt, if many of us had the op- 
portunity to again make our debut 
into the teaching profession, various 
changes would be evident. The new 
agriculture teacher has been trained 
to dispose of numerous problems and 
yet many of the problems of true life 
seem to be quite different from the 
ones anticipated. Some sections of the 
United States present the teacher with 
problems that are possibly known in 
no other place. The writer will en- 
deavor to present a few problems en- 
countered during the initial stages of 
the teaching career. 

As the individual emerges into the 
teaching profession, he suddenly finds 
himself on the giving end instead of 
the receiving end, which means that 
he is now directing the instruction 


where previously it was directed 
toward him. This may be clarified by 
saying he has been taken out of the 
audience and placed on the stage. 
Every person, both young and old, is 
constantly gazing upon the activities 
of the new teacher. The problem we 
are concerned with here is the adjust- 
ment necessary for the change over 
from a student's life to that of a 
teacher’s. It is highly probable that a 
number of teachers never successfully 
make the necessary adjustment; there- 
fore, their efforts are in vain, and the 
person will most likely drop out of the 
teaching profession soon. 

Being a stranger in a community is 
somewhat of a problem for the new 
teacher since many things depend 
upon his ability to win friends and 
influence people. Many people in the 
community are most anxious to help 
the program if they are approached, 
yet the new teacher has not had the 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with them. It is very evident that the 
new teacher has more than his share 


of problems until he gets to know the 
people of the community. 


One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting every beginning teacher is 
the acquiring and arranging of teach- 
ing material. Unlike all other teachers, 
we find many occasions when teach- 
ing materials are not at our finger 
tips. Since most teachers have text- 
books, they simply announce the next 
chapter in the book as the topic for 
discussion, but the beginning agricul- 
ture teacher must acquire the mate- 
rial, construct lesson plans, and pre- 
sent the material in a professional 
manner. Many times we look to the 
experiment stations and universities 
for modern up-to-date material. 


The beginning teacher finds many 
problems developing during instruc- 
tion periods known as discipline prob- 
lems. Of course, the new teacher will 
find the proper method of control 
through experience. The teacher must 
maintain democratic control over his 
students at all times or his position as 
a teacher will disintegrate. 


The organizing and instructing of 
adult and young farmer classes is a 
difficult problem since the new teach- 
er doesn’t know who the prospective 
students are. Through survey we may 
find out who the prospects are and 
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the topics they would like discussed 
at the classes. 

The agricultural program is organ- 
ized so that a constant check is kept 
on the activities of the agricultural 
teacher. These reports give our supe- 
riors a picture of the quality of work 
being performed. Even though the 
reports serve a very useful purpose 
in reporting to the staté and federal 
government the results obtained, they 
are a problem for the new teacher. 
The reports are not so complex that 
under normal circumstances teachers 
cannot correctly record the informa- 


tion, but the large quantity of reports 
pose a problem. 

Each year the follow-up records 
must be brought up to date. It is cer- 
tain that a new teacher in the com- 
munity would find.it very difficult to 
obtain adequate information on stu- 
dents of previous years. He probably 
does not know any of them personally 
and would find it quite difficult to 
locate people he has never seen. 

In conclusion, it can be said that 
these are only a few problems of be- 
ginning agriculture teachers, and some 
new teachers may find these to be 
very minor problems whereas other 
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problems are of greater significance 
to them. Finally, let’s condense the 
above problems and take a look at 
them all together with the most im- 
portant coming first: 
1. Reports to be filled out. 
2. Keeping follow-up records on peo- 
ple unknown to the new teacher. © 
8. Organizing adult classes when many 
of the prospective students are not 
known. 
4. Acquiring and arranging teaching 
materials. 
5. Discipline. 
6. Getting acquainted with the people 
of the community. 
7. Change over from college life to 
that of a teacher. oO 


Improving Reading Ability 


of vocational agriculture students 
RON MEHRER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Linton, N. D. 


; a Be gee eon 
agriculture 
teachers the na- 
tion over are 
aware of the read- 
ing ability prob- 
lems of their stu- 
dents. There have 
been many ideas 
_ and suggestions 
" ~~ presented that are 
Ron Mehrer designed to com- 
bat the problem. The method de- 
scribed here has met with success 
in the Linton vocational agriculture 
department during the past year. 

Convincing the students that they 

can and should improve their reading 
ability is the first step. A good time to 
do this is at the beginning of the 
freshman year during an orientation 
unit. Two or three days spent on in- 
struction dealing with methods of im- 
proving reading is certainly well 
spent. During this time, acquaint the 
boys with good reading habits such 
as reading groups of words, proper 
eye movements, scanning material for 
important material, not moving lips, 
etc. 
After the student knows what should 
be done and why it is important for 
him to improve his reading ability, 
the second phase of instruction is 
brought into the picture. 

Ten minutes of class time every 
two weeks is specifically set aside 
for self evaluation of progress. During 
the ten minute period, each student is 
given a pamphlet or bulletin pertain- 
ing to subject material being taught 
to the class at that time. (If the class 
were studying sheep production, for 


example, the bulletin would deal with 
sheep production.) As the boys read 
the publication, the instructor keeps 


track of elapsed time. It is a good 
idea to write the time on the chalk- 
board about every ten seconds after 
the first boy finishes. As each boy 
finishes reading the material, he writes 
down the elapsed time. 


When everyone is finished, the in- 
structor picks up all the pamphlets 
and passes out a prepared test on the 


Test No. Date Rate Comprehension RzC 
i 9-10 271 50 136 
2 10-10 231 90 208 
3 11 10 242 80 194 
4 12-10 253 90 228 
§ 1-10 257 90 231 
6 2-10 260 90 234 
7 3 -10 232 100 232 
8 3-25 262 80 210 
9 4-10 258 80 206 
10 4-25 280 90 252 
ll 5-10 291 90 262 
12 5-20 310 90 279 
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material read. The boys answer the 
questions, put their time on the sheet 
and are finished with their part of the 
evaluation session. 


Next, the instructor determines 
reading rates for each of the boys by 
dividing the number of words in the 
pamphlet by the time required to read 
it. It is advisable to have the boys 
calculate the number of words by 
having each boy count the words in 
a paragraph or two. The total num- 
ber of words may then be computed 
by adding the amounts in each para- 
graph. 

After correcting the test ' papers, 
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all the data necessary to evaluate each 
student is at hand. 


Suppose a student read the mate- 
rial at a rate of 231 words per min- 
ute. He receives a score of 90 on the 
quiz. In effect, this means he remem- 
bered 90% of what he read, or that 
his comprehension is 90%. To get a 
true index of reading ability, the rate 
and comprehension must be multi- 
plied. If 231 is multiplied by 90%, 
the reading ability index number for 
that student is 208. 

It may be advisable for the teacher 
to prepare a chart, much like the one 
illustrated, so that the boy can see his 


improvement graphically. Each boy 
should keep his chart in his vocational 
agriculture notebook. 

Students will have a tendency to 
compare scores among themselves. It 
should be stressed, therefore, that the 
purpose of the exercise is not to com- 
pare one student’s ability with that 
of another, but to see how much each 
student can improve his own score 
during the course of the school term. 

A project such as the one outlined 
here can increase a student’s reading 
ability remarkably in a nine month 
period. oO 
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The only equi +t 


Pp ary is your camera and an inexpensive 


developing tank. 
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A new aid for vo-ag teachers - - - 


A “Two-in-One” Film 


negatives 


CLODUS R. SMITH, Teacher Education, U. of Maryland 


F YOU could 

sincerely tell a 
farmer he could 
double or triple 
the use of his 
equipment and at 
the same time im- 
prove the quality 
of his products 
and do this at no 
extra cost, you 
could rest assured 
he would be interested. As an agri- 
culture leader, you are in the business 
of selling ideas. Many vocational agri- 
culture teachers make extensive use 
of 35 mm camera equipment as an aid 
in presenting and selling their prod- 
uct. Many of us who use miniature 
camera equipment in producing slides 
and prints for teaching and promoting 
our work welcome any opportunity to 
find added ways to use this handy 
tool. 


Clodus R. Smith 


How would you like to use only 
one film to produce either positive 


transparencies or negatives for prints? 
Sound interesting? This means we 
could put to better use our camera in 
visualizing our discussions, programs 
and activities. You can do the very 
thing we proposed to the farmer. The 
agriculture leader can double or 
triple the use he is now making of his 
35 mm photographic equipment by 
making use of a film like Kodak’s Pan- 
atomic-X. This high quality, extra fine 
grain film fits the vocational agricul- 
ture teacher’s demands for excellent 
reproductions in every detail. 


What makes this film so desirable 
for the professional agriculture work- 
er? Panatomic-X, which many of you 
have used in exposing for prints, can 
also be used to produce sharp high 
quality slides. It is unique in that it 
is the only popular American made 
film that enjoys this great versatility. 
This “two-in-one” film may be used 
either as a positive or a negative. This 
is done by simply using the appropri- 
ate method of developing for the de- 


The Vo-Ag teacher's choice may be positive transparencies or 
& prints. The ones shown above of hand tools used in 
logging were made in the woods by Kingsley Greene, Vo-Ag teacher, 


Hinsdale, N. Y. 


sired product. This film makes the 
35 mm camera one of the most versa- 
tile pieces of equipment that can be 
used by vocational agriculture teachers 
and other agriculture leaders in sell- 
ing their program. For those of you 
who desire a fast film in your work, 
this versatile film is still the one for 
you if you know that you want posi- 
tive transparencies. For this purpose, 
an ASA rating of 80 for daylight and 
64 for tungsten may be used. This film 
compares favorably with medium 
speed films, yet maintains its sharp- 
ness of detail and extra fine grain 
qualities not characteristic of “fast” 
films. 

What are some of this film’s desir- 
able characteristics? Its attributes lie 
in excellence of quality, “two-in-one- 
ness,” exposure variability, versatility 
in processing, direct-positives, and 
economy. 

Quality—When you use this film 
you are using one with very fine grain 
and exceptional resolving power qual- 
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ities. This is of particular importance 
in choosing 35 mm film. Resolving 
power refers to the ability of a film 
to distinguish between very fine di- 
vided lines which will allow a film to 
reproduce fine detail on extreme en- 
largements, such as required in the 
projection of slides and filmstrips. It is 
known and revered by professional 
photographers for portraits and is used 
by advanced amateurs because of its 
quality. It is somewhat more “con- 
trasty” than faster films, lending itself 
very well for copy work. 


Two-in-oneness—This desirable char- 
acteristic makes this film the agricul- 
ture worker’s friend. It becomes the 
complete film. When exposed at ASA 
25 (tungsten, 20) Panatomic-X may 
be developed into either negatives or 
positive transparencies, both of high 
quality. This unique characteristic of 
this film allows you to decide upon 
the desired product after the film has 
been exposed. 

Exposure Variability—This film may 
be exposed at two different ASA rat- 
ings. When one does not know 
whether he will want negatives or 
positives, he should expose this film 
at ASA 25 for daylight and 20 for 
tungsten. However, when he knows 
that he is going to process the film 
into positives, he may choose to use 
ASA rating of 80 for daylight and 64 
for tungsten. There is no loss of qual- 
ity of the reproduction. The writer 
has found no difference in the excel- 
lence of the quality of positive trans- 
parencies produced by either method. 


Versatility—Many of us make slides 
of farming programs, new and ap- 
proved practices, success stories as 
well as charts and other copy work 
for the classroom and other uses. 
Others make good use of a camera in 
producing photographs for promo- 
tional activities with newspapers, mag- 
azines and television. This film allows 
the vocational agriculture teacher to 
standardize his photographic work 
with one excellent quality film which 
will result in improved quality of his 
reproductions. The possibilities of this 
film for your use might be any of 
those listed below: 


(a) Prints may be made from neg- 
atives, a process many of you have used 
over the years. 

(b) Direct-positives may be produced 
in a single process. As you become pro- 
ficient in planning your series, you may 
choose to leave your transparencies in 
filmstrip form just as they come from the 
developing tank. Processing to direct- 
positives is accomplished in a simple 1, 


2, 3 process by following directions. The 
writer has not produced a single unusable 
positive by this process and he has just 
as many thumbs as the next agriculture 
teacher, and more than most. There is no 
need for exposure to light as in the case 
of color film transparencies. 

(c) Positives may be produced by the 
negative-to-positive method. This is the 
conventional method of producing black 
and white slides. If you know you want 
a print and develop the film as a negative 
and later decide to use the exposure as a 
slide, you need not purchase an addition- 
al film to make positives. You may use 
unexposed Panatomic-X for this purpose. 
This is done by employing the use of a 
printing frame and placing the emulsion 
side of the negative to the emulsion side 
of the unexposed film and allowing a dim 
light to pass through the negative onto 
the film. In developing the film into a 
positive, you use the same chemicals and 
process as you did in producing the 
negative. Instructions are in each box. 

(d) Prints may be produced from 
positives. A new paper which permits 
making prints from positive transpar- 
encies has made its appearance on the 
market. This will allow the vocational 
agriculture teacher to produce positive 
transparencies for his collection and from 
it select certain ones for prints. 


With these possibilities, there are few 
limitations to what one can do with 
this film. 

Direct-Positive—It is this desirable 
characteristic which makes this film 
so appealing to the professional agri- 
cultural worker. A person may “shoot” 
pictures in the afternoon and present 
them at an evening meeting. This in- 
volves a single process which anyone 
can follow. There are only five chemi- 
cal solutions involved. Direct-posi- 
tives produced in this manner have 
been clearer, brighter and with more 
detail than transparencies produced 
by the conventional method. This 
film and process has given particularly 
good results for copy work. 


Why can this film be used as a 
“direct-positive’? The emulsion base 
in Panatomic-X is different from other 
popular films. The emulsion is coated 
with a silver haloid and when placed 
in the developer acts much the same 
as negative developers, producing a 
black silver deposit where the light 
struck it. The first wash acts as a short 
stop. The bleach forms a complex sub- 
stance with only the black silver de- 
posits. The clearing agent dissolves 
the complex substance formed by the 
bleach, leaving the previous blacked 
area clear. At this point, the film is 
both clear and milky white. Placing 
the film in the redeveloper which con- 
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tains a fogging agent causes all the 
remaining silver haloid to turn black 
regardless of whether light struck it 
or not. The remaining process is like 
that of producing negatives. 


Economy—Economy in visual aids 
may be appreciated by anyone who 
has had the opportunity to work in 
public schools. This process for pro- 
ducing transparencies is very inex- 
pensive, costing less than a nickel per 
slide or frame. The cost is as follows: 


10 rolls, 36 exposures, Pana- 
tomic-X Film @ $1.15 per 


roll $11.50 
1 Direct Positive Film De- 
veloping Outfit. (Will de- 
velop 10 rolls) 2.50 
860 Ready Mounts @ .012 8.88 
1 Box of Fix. (Not included 
in above outfit) .20 
$18.08 


This will process and mount approx- 
imately 360 slides for a nickel each, 
less than one-third of the cost of col- 
ored slides and about one-half the 
cost of commercial prints. 


Processing Direct - Positives — This 
article will not concern itself with the 
developing of Panatomic-X film into 
negatives; the instructions are with 
each roll or it may be processed by 
your favorite photographic store. The 
writer knows of no laboratories offer- 
ing a service for processing this film 
into positive transparencies. Until the 
demand for such a service will war- 
rant a laboratory to do this work, it 
is necessary for the individual to proc- 
ess his positives. For your convenience, 
the processes will be discussed herein. 


In the developing of pictures, fol- 
lowing recommended time and tem- 
perature instructions is a must for 
amateurs. These are more than sug- 
gestions. They are results of scientific 
experiments and are backed yp by 
many practical tests. If you follow 
them, you're almost certain of good 
results. Start by following them, not 
just one time, but consistently. Films 
must receive good agitation through- 
out the processing. In the develop- 
ment process, by-products of the re- 
duction are formed and have a tend- 
ency to cling to the film. When this 
happens, a development restraining 
coat is formed which covers the emul- 
sion and a fresh supply of developer 
is unable to get through to the emul- 
sion. These by-products may collect 
in spots and prevent even develop- 
ment. Good agitation gives good con- 
trast as it increases the effectiveness 
of the solutions. It is a specific and 
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important part of the developing of 
any kind of film. 

Either the tray or the tank method 
may be used. The very nature of 
35 mm photography makes tank de- 
velopment the more desirable. Han- 
dling film as is necessary with the 
tray method has its dangers. Dust 
spots and abrasions are more likely 
to be formed, and they will be mag- 
nified later upon projection. “Finally, 
of course, it just isn’t convenient to 
loop five feet of narrow film back 
and forth through a small tray. It 
leads to comedy, consternation, con- 
striction and catastrophe.” 

The tank method is suggested for 
it is economical and cleaner to use, 
spilling and splattering less. It usually 
produces cleaner positives (or nega- 
tives, for that matter) and it is easier 
to control your solution temperature. 
The tank method prevents toxic chem- 
icals from getting on your hands and 
requires no darkroom. In using the 
tank for developing roll film, the dry 
undeveloped film is wound in the 
tank on a reel or within an apron. 
This is done in total darkness, unless 
a daylight loading tank is used. All 
other treatment of the film is done in 
a lighted room. Solutions may be 
poured into the tank and from the 
tank without exposing the film. Agi- 
tation is accomplished by shaking the 
tank or by mechanical means from the 
top of the reel or apron. 

In processing the film for positive 
transparencies, Kodak's Direct-Posi- 
tive Outfit is used. Mix chemicals as 
directed on each individual package 
in the “Outfit.” Solutions other than 
the redeveloper are in quart amounts 
and have good keeping qualities. The 
writer is currently using solutions that 
have been mixed for more than three 
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months. With the exception of the re- 
developer, each of the solutions may 
be prepared and used at once or 
stored for later use. The redeveloper 
should be mixed immediately before 
use due to the fact that it will keep 
for only two hours. For your conven- 
ience, it is packaged in 5 pint-sized 
packages. Each of these packages will 
process 2 rolls of film. Solutions should 
be 68 degrees Fahrenheit at the time 
of use. Process Panatomic-X film using 
the procedure appropriate for the ex- 
posed film. 


ASA 80 ASA 25 
(tungsten (tungsten 
64) 20) 


First developer 8 minutes 6 minutes 
Wash (running 
water ) 2 2 
Bleach 3 3 
Clear 2 2 
Redeveloper 8 8 
Rinse (water ) l 1 
Fix (Tank may be 
opened at end) 5 5 
Wash 10 10 


It may be noted that the only differ- 
ence is that film exposed at a rating of 
ASA 25 requires two minutes less in 
both the first developer and redevel- 
oper. All other steps are the same. By 
following these directions, the writer 
has had excellent results producing 
transparencies of high quality and he 
regards the process superior to the 
negative-to-positive method in sim- 
plicity and excellence of reproduction. 
This is in part due to the elimination 
of the critical negative-to-positive 
step. There is no chance for over or 
under-exposure in the direct-positive 
process. All variables concerning light 
and exposure are kept in your “trusty 
old camera” and the developing tank. 
The film comes from the tank in a 


usable filmstrip form. Both direct-pos- 
itive processes have given equal re- 
sults. The implications of two speeds 
and two processes may be regarded 
as follows: in using the film at a rating 
of ASA 25 (tungsten 20) allows one 
to reduce the processing time by 4 
minutes as well as possible use as 
negatives, while exposing at the rating 
of ASA 80 (tungsten 64) one can 
have a faster film allowing for a faster 
shutter and larger f-stop for greater 
depth of field but is limited to posi- 
tive transparencies in reproductions. 

In summary, it can be stated that 
the agriculture teacher can do what 
we would like to be able to tell the 
farmer he could do—increase the use 
of his equipment and improve his 
product at no extra cost. The versatile 
Panatomic-X film has opened the way 
to a greater use of one of our most 
valuable aids, the 35 mm camera. Its 
use is limited only by the individual's 
imagination for uses of photographs, 
slides and filmstrips in his work. By 
using this “Two-in-one” film, you have 
a choice of either negatives or posi- 
tives, both of excellent quality. Proc- 
essing for prints is as easy as going 
to your nearest photographic or drug- 
store while processing for direct-posi- 
tives is only as complicated as soil 
or milk testing, an every-day job for 
the agriculture teacher. 


References: 
This Is Photography—Its Means and 
Ends. Thomas H. Miller, W. Brummit, 
Garden City Books, New York 
Black and White Transparencies with 
Kodak Panatomic-X Film, 35 mm. 
Kodak Pamphlet No. F-19 
“Two-in-One Film.” Myles J. Adler, 
Camera 35; 1957; No. 2 published by 
U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., New 
York. 


Promoting Interest in Dairy 


Herd Improvement 


VIRGIL MARTINSON, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 

ow often have 

we as teachers 
asked ourselves 
questions con- 
cerning how we 
teach and what 
we teach? I am 
certain that all of 
us have pondered 
the following 
questions: Have 
we used the most 


Virgil Martinson 


meaningful ap- 
proach? Has what 
we taught in the 
classroom been 
directly responsi- 
ble for the change 
in farm opera- 


tionP Have our methods been in- 
teresting to all, or at least a large 
majority, of our students? Is the task 
we are doing purposeful or is it looked 


TESTING DOESNT cb he 
\, iT PAYS! Wh 
HOW ? Sivciier tasace Of 
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Senior students testin 


Cou 


milk. Left to right: James Korth, Reinhold 
erth, Bernard Meyer. 

upon as a drudgery which just has to 
be done? It has been said that no 
topic or subject in itself is dry or un- 
interesting. If the individual present- 
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ing the topic believes that it is un- 
interesting then it most certainly will 
be just that. 

In some instances, milk testing be- 
comes a task to be performed each 
month without a follow-up study. After 
repeating this proceudre for some 
time the student might rightly ask 
himself, his instructor, and his par- 
ents: What am I learning? What bene- 
fits am I getting out of this and how 
much improvement of our dairy en- 
terprise will result from this activity? 

Many programs of dairy herd test- 
ing fall short of their objective be- 
cause records are not used to advan- 
tage. The average student will soon 
lose interest if he cannot be shown 
how the records he keeps in his book 
may be put to use and made beneficial 
to his father’s dairy herd. In areas 
where dairying is the primary source 
of income, it certainly is justifiable to 
spend several weeks of class time each 
year in dairy herd analysis work. 
Some instructors use the information 
gained in this manner as the core of 

For the past seven years we have 
tried to evaluate the dairy enterprise 
fully and thereby create in our stu- 
dents an awareness of the many prob- 
lems of the dairy business. We feel 
that continuous progress has been 
made in our attempt to have our 
students see the dairy business in its 
true light. 

At the conclusion of our testing 
year in September, each student be- 
gins preparing for the analysis of his 


records. Nontesters are paired up 
with testers to give every student the 
benefit of this follow-up study. A sys- 
tematic approach is followed by hav- 
ing the student complete forms, most 
of which have been developed by the 
instructors. The forms used in their 
proper sequence are: 


1. Computing yearly totals and aver- 
ages for the herd. 

2. Computing mature equivalent, 305 
day lactation record. 

8. Graph—showing yearly milk or 
butterfat production. 

4. Feed cost sheet. 

5. Yearly herd production and feed 

cost summary. 

Culling guide for each cow. 

Final rating sheet. 

Plans for the future. 


EXO 


After a period of approximately 
ten days, the student begins to realize 
the D.H.LA. program can point out 
many strengths and weaknesses if he 
will just take the time to look for 
for them. In nearly all cases, our stu- 
dents are very receptive to this phase 
of our instructional program. 

During the past year the following 
information was. revealed: 


1. Average size herd 18.0 
2. Average milk per cow 94334 
8. Average butter per cow 851# 
4. Average feed cost per 

herd $2,947.00 
5. Feed cost per pound of 

butterfat $ .45 
6. Feed cost per 100# of 

milk $1.69 
7. Average feed consumed 

per cow $164.55 


85 
8. Pounds of concentrate 
consumed per cow 2301# 
Amount purchased per 
cow 906# 


Considerable progress has been 
made in improving quality milk as a 
result of cow clipping, sterilizing uten- 
sils before milking, rinsing milking 
machines and utensils in tepid water 
after milking, and cooling milk to 52 
degrees or less. In the area of feeding, 
progress has been made in the clip- 
ping of pastures, rotational grazing, 
feeding cows balanced rations, and 
feeding silage. There has been in- 
creased interest in the installation of 
such labor saving devices as feed 
carts, barn foggers, electric cow train- 
ers, and milk carts. 

Continued emphasis will be needed 
to attain greater participation in mas- 
titis control programs, paving barn- 
yards, pasture improvement, provid- 
ing better quality hay, feeding dry 
cows grain, use of purebred sires or 
artificial insemination, feeding cows 
according to production and the feed- 
ing of balanced rations. 

In the past, feed costs have been 
determined by the inventory method. 
Although this method has been quite 
satisfactory it was felt that some im- 
provement could be made. As a re- 
sult a new feed cost sheet has been 
developed which shows the cost of 
roughage and concentrates and also 
shows the value of the product above 
or below feed cost. These monthly 
records are kept on each cow. Oo 


- - - Six basic steps to effective use 


Visual Materials 


HAROLD BINKLEY, Teacher Education, U. of Kentucky 


This article deals with using visual materials in teaching, 
which includes use of pictures, charts, and graphs in an 
opaque projector; slides, filmstrips, movies, specimen ob- 
jects, wall charts, and chalkboard tables and drawings. 
The discussion is centered around one kind of visual mate- 
rial—slides. However, the points made in connection with 
slides will apply to the use of other visual materials. 


[THE proper use 

of visual mate- 
rials in vocation- 
al agriculture is 
basic and funda- 
mental to good 
teaching. Visual 
materials should 
be used to pro- 
vide an educa- 
tional experience 
needed to help 


Harold Binkley 


reach an important teaching objective. 
Many of the things students need to 
learn can be enriched through the 
use of good visual materials. Use of 
visual materials can be justified in 
teaching only in terms of clearly de- 
fined objectives—learnings to be se- 
cured. Their use must be in keeping 
with the fact that learning is a self- 
active process, that observation is a 
self-active rather than a_ passive 
process. 


Many slides have been developed 
in agriculture which, when properly 
used, can make a significant contribu- 
tion to effective teaching. On the 
other hand, very few movies and film- 
strips have been developed which 
lend themselves to use in teaching 
specific practices or in securing spe- 
cific learnings. As a rule, movies and 
film strips are too general and cover 
the entire subject. 


Slides that are to be used in teach- 
ing should be carefully selected by the 
teacher to meet a specific need. A few 
slides wisely selected and carefully 
used are much more productive in 
teaching-learning than when several 
slides are shown. The teacher must 
learn to select and use slides effec- 
tively if he is to cause them to make 
their greatest contribution to good 
teaching. 

Effective use of slides may be di- 
vided into six steps: 
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1. Be clear on the purpose the slides 
are to serve 

Preview the slides 

Introduce the slides 

Show under good conditions 
Discuss and arrive at a decision 
Apply to farming programs 


Or Yb 


Be Clear on the Purpose the Slides 
Are to Serve 


Some conditions or purposes that 
justify the use of slides are: 


1. When there is a need for develop- 
ing or getting acquainted with a 
situation or to cause the group to 
set goals or to recognize their prob- 
lems—“to set the stage” for a series 
of problems for class discussion 
and solution. 

2. When there is need for acquiring 
additional information before cer- 
tain problems can be solved. In 
many such cases the most helpful 
way of acquiring the information is 
through the careful observation of 
a slide (or slides) which meets a 
specific need. A slide may be very 
helpful in teaching or clearing up 
the basic science. 

8. When there is need for the class 
to see and observe or make applica- 
tion of the decision or conclusion 
arrived at in the classroom. Much 
can be gained by having students 
to carefully observe selected slides 
which show the results of good 
practices carried out. Observing 
results will reinforce the idea that 
the decision reached with the class 
“will work.” 

4. To demonstrate a manipulative skill 
or a step in a manipulative opera- 
tion. There are several film-strips 
which demonstrate step-by-step 
manipulative operations in farm 
mechanics. These may be used to 
good advantage in teaching certain 
skills. 


Preview the Slides 


Take time to carefully study the 
slides and make notes as part of the 
preparation for using them in the 
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class. This is previewing. Previewing 
is important for several reasons: 


1. The teacher must know what the 
slides show before he can decide 
whether or not they can be made 
to contribute to attaining the 
teaching objective. 

2. Decide where, in the lesson plan, 
the slides should be presented so as 
to be most effective. 

3. Decide how to guide or direct stu- 
dent observation so that the signi- 
ficant things shown will be carefully 
observed. 


Introduce the Slides 


In introducing the slides, the 
teacher should carefully explain to the 
class what the slides are about and 
why they are being used. He should 
call attention specifically to what the 
students are to look for. Usually, a 
series of carefully worded questions is 
most effective in guiding student ob- 
servation and study. The teacher 
should cause the students to see and 
believe that what is to be shown will 
be valuable to them. 


Show Under Good Conditions 


The fourth step is to show the slides 
under good conditions. Everyone must 
be seated where he can see and hear 
well. The screen should be large 
enough so that even those in the back 
row can see. A rule of thumb is to 
have the back row no farther away 
than six times the screen width. Put 
the screen up above the heads of the 
class. Don’t put chairs out near the 
edge of the room where the screen 
images will appear distorted. Be sure 
the room is sufficiently dark. 


If the teacher must compromise 
with too many of these “ideal” condi- 
tions in order to show slides, it might 
be better to choose some other form 
of visual materials such as specimen 
objects, wall charts, or graphs. Con- 
ditions for using these materials are 


not quite so critical as for using slides. 


Discuss and Arrive at a Decision 


A carefully planned discussion dur- 
ing the using of slides is very impor- 
tant. Carefully prepared questions 
listed in a definite sequence to guide 
student observation and discussion 
are highly important if the slides are 
to make the greatest contribution to 
good teaching. The questions may be 
written on the board where they can 
be uncovered during the discussion, 
or the teacher may have them in his 
written lesson plan. Allow the stu- 
dents to ask any questions they may 
have. Guide the group to arrive at a 
solution or conclusion to the problem 
being dealt with. 


Apply to Farming Programs 


The final step in using slides (or 
any other visual material) effectively 
is to have the students make applica- 
tion to their farming programs. In 
many cases this can be done by hav- 
ing individual members of the group 
apply the decision or conclusion to 
their projects. 


It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
see that proper use is made of the 
information or ideas in the solution 
of the problem at hand and that ap- 
plication of the conclusion is made to 
the farming programs of the individ- 
ual students. This should not be left 
to chance. 


The teacher who carefully selects 
slides to serve a specific purpose, 
carefully previews them, introduces 
them well, uses them under good con- 
ditions, carefully directs the discus- 
sion in arriving at a sound decision 
and guides his students to make appli- 
cation of the decision to farming pro- 
grams will cause his visual materials 
to make a significant contribution to 
good teaching. Oo 


Teaching Based on Problem Solving 


W. F. STEWART, Visiting Professor of Agricultural Education 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 


The procedures used in the classroom 
depend upon the philosophy of the 
teacher. It is therefore appropriate that I, 
in this discussion of one teaching pro- 
cedure, should first state briefly my 
philosophy of education in so far as it 
has a bearing upon the phase of teaching 
covered in my assignment. My text is 
found in the home community where I 
was reared as a farm boy,—Akron Town- 
ship, Peoria County, [Illinois. Akron 
Township is six miles square, it is 


serviced by surveyed roads one mile 
apart in each direction, 36 square miles, 
36 sections. Within this tract were little 
one-room schools every two miles or 
nine in all. What does this mean? 
Where population requires and topogra- 
phy permits this is a working symbol of 
the belief of the people in a democracy 
that education is basic to the develop- 
ment of a society that perpetuates and 
improves the highest qualities of human 
beings,—physical, mental, spiritual. Yes, 


the little rural school is a symbol of de- 
mocracy’s belief in the importance of 
intellectual development. Accepting this 
as a most desirable outcome in American 
life, I accept as my responsibility the 
furtherance of mental growth in my 
students hoping that they in turn will 
strive earnestly to promote desirable 
mental development in their students. 
(For the present we shall pass by the 
philosophical question of ideals. ) 


What procedures in class management 
produce the best mental development? 
In my experiences of trial and error there 
is one that stands out above all others, 
problem solving. Here students learn 
factual knowledge through using it in 
life situations and, more important even, 
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they also may learn the procedures to 
follow in solving problems. A further 
thought in the area of philosophy is that 
“Education is the process of changing 
an individual from what he is into what 
he is to be.” The changes are in his 
ideals, interests, mental abilities like 
reasoning, understanding and judgment, 
physical abilities, attitudes and appreci- 
ations. Now which of these human values 
are basic to success in the narrow vo- 
cational area of a complete education? 
In farming, as an example, I believe that 
the managerial phases determine largely 
the degree of success. Management is 
based on mental abilities; more specif- 
ically, reasoning, understanding and 
judgment. What is the classroom tech- 
nique in vocational classes to develop 
reasoning, understanding and judgment? 
The answer, in capital letters, is PROB- 
LEM SOLVING. 


What Is a Problem? Where Found? 


Speaking on the high school level, a 
problem is a life situation calling for a 
decision. Using the word in high school 
classes, I find that asking the question, 
“What problems do you boys have?” is 
- less well understood at first than the 
equivalent question, “What decisions will 
you be making soon in your projects?” 
But soon both terms become familiar. For 
once Dewey becomes practical and allows 
the definition that a problem is a forked- 
road situation calling for a decision. 
Everyone recognizes that, when one ar- 
rives at a fork in the road, he is required 
to make a decision. 


Where do farm boys find their prob- 
lems? The answer, “Right in their proj- 
ects.” After a boy decides on a sow and 
litter project he cannot carry it out with- 
out making a series of decisions. An ele- 
mentary illustration: He must decide 
which sow, which gilt he will buy. If he 
doesn’t make that decision he will never 
even start his project. Then in turn he 
decides what is an economical ration to 
feed during the gestation period. What 
changes shall he make in the farrowing 
house? What changes in feeding before 
farrowing? What preparation of the far- 
rowing house as farrowing time ap- 
proaches? Shall he install a brooder? 
What precautions shall be observed dur- 
ing farrowing?, etc., etc. This illustration 
suggests the conclusion that, in an entire 
livestock enterprise, from selection of 
breeding animals to marketing the prod- 
uct, there might easily be listed some 
fifty decisions that a boy or a farmer 
would need to make in carrying that en- 
terprise to its conclusion. So you ask, 
when you consider that projects are 
elected in some half-dozen major live- 
stock enterprises and nearly as many 
crop enterprises, your students have more 
decisions to be made than you can con- 
sider in class. What are you going to do 
about that? The answer is clear, the pro- 
cedure is simple to any good teacher of 
agriculture who “knows his farming.” 


From the many real problems select the 
most important for consideration in your 
classes. Which are most important? Since 
the vocational objective in managing 
brood sows is to make money, then select 
those decisions, those problems that af- 
fect most directly the financial returns 
from the swine enterprise. Likewise in 
other enterprises, solve first those prob- 
lems affecting the financial returns. The 
good teacher of agriculture must know 
his farming well enough to make these 
decisions. 

Thus we have considered “What is a 
problem?” “Where do you find them?” 
and “Which do you select for use in 
class?” 


In Contrast, Another Way 


Perhaps this is’ the place to insert a 
paragraph on another type of teaching 
with another objective. It is older than 
any of us in this meeting. And, worst of 
all, it is easily carried out. It is the old 
and familiar fact teaching, adequately 
covered by the term memorization. Yes, 
teaching the memorization of facts is still 
the all-too-common procedure in today’s 
classrooms. Memorization is found in the 
category of human values as a mental 
ability of the lowest order, below cre- 
ative thinking, below understanding, 
judgment, and reasoning. In a simple 
statement of the difference, memorization 
is concerned largely with the accumula- 
tion of facts; thinking in all forms de- 
pends upon knowing the facts plus using 
them in life situations. An assignment 
using this technique might be: “Here’s 
a bulletin on poultry culling. Be able to 
answer any question I will ask from it.” 
What is called for? Merely a knowledge 
of facts. Life calls for a knowledge of 
facts plus the ability to use them. Prob- 
lem solving is rich in the technique of 
using facts in life situations. It is well 
to point out that an examination or test 
following teaching for memorization 
merely asks for a recall of facts; no refer- 
ences to their use in life. Probably in 
this audience there are many over 40 
years of age who experienced little other 
than memorization in their high school 
courses. Verily, the symbol of the little 
one-room school was not, is not, applied 
in this teaching procedure so as to de- 


velop quality thinking. 


Problem Solving in Operation ~ 

It is not possible within the limits of 
time allowed for this presentation to re- 
view many necessary elements of problem 
solving. But passing mention will be 
made to indicate where further study is 
necessary by you the listener or the 
reader. 

The problems as found in the going 
enterprises and as stated in the examples 
above were what I call “naked prob- 
lems.” To be ready for presentation to 
the class, they must be “dressed up.” A 
problem must be stated clearly and 
definitely; it must be appropriate in 
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scope and difficulty; it must involve 
thinking of quality and quantity; it must 
be true to life and otherwise interesting to 
the pupils. The requirements of a good 
assignment must be in mind when mak- 
ing the assignment to the class. Here 
are stated a few good problems for 
certain farm boys with an omission of 
the details of a good assignment: 


“Ten of you boys in this class are 
planning corn projects and all in the 
class grow corn on your home farms. 
Since it is nearing the time to order 
your seed corn, I am sure you are 
ready to make the very important de- 
cision of selecting the best hybrid for 
you to buy. Because of the uniformity 
of soil type throughout this community 
I am quite sure that the same choice 
will be the best for all of you. Let’s 
have in mind what we saw last year 
on two farms where we made field trips 
and where there was a difference of at 
least 10 bushels per acre where two 
different varieties were grown. Part of 
this difference could have been due 
to the variety. Do you realize what a 
difference of 5 to 8 bushels per acre 
would be worth to each of you if you 
make the right choice? Ten boys, 
around 100 acre, 600 or 700 more 
bushels, possibly $1,000 or more profit 
from making the right choice. This 
could be a money-making decision for 
all of you.” 


“George has a very serious problem 
connected with his project in manag- 
ing his home poultry flock and asks for 
your help. George has been a good 
worker in helping several of you solve 
your problems so I am sure you will 
all be glad to lend a hand. His poultry 
house needs considerable overhauling. 
Some of yours do, too. His folks are 
renters so he is limited in how much 
outlay he can make. Of course, you 
can’t be of help until you see his 
present layout and learn his wishes and 
plans. So we will make a field trip to- 
morrow, get data on the whole project 
situation, then come back and plan 
our study as a basis of making our 
best recommendations for George.” 


“Frank is studying their farm prac- 
tices at homes and questioning some, 
wondering if what they are doing is 
really best. One thing they have always 
done is to fall-plow for corn. They 
have 40 acres of two-year mixed 
clover meadow where they will grow 
corn next year. Let’s help him by 
making a study of his query of fall 
plowing versus spring plowing. Maybe 
others of you should be questioning 
this same practice.” 


“I don’t suppose any of you boys 
consider yourselves doctors but per- 
haps you can act the part of a doctor 
today. Jim says he has some “sick” 
corn and wants to know the cause and 
cure. He says there is an area of pos- 
sibly half an acre in his project field 
where his corn is slowly turning yel- 
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low. He brought a few plants to class. 
He would like to know why and also 
if there is anything he can do to check 
the color change.” 


Here in these four problems are ex- 
amples of problem solving situations, the 
crux of my assignment. If the students 
are directed to find the needed technical 
and practical facts and use them properly 
in making decisions, would they “learn 
anything” about farming from the ex- 
periences? Would they learn any facts? 
What else would bé done? The very 
thing that is lacking in mere memoriza- 
tion. They would use the needed facts 
in making true-to-life decisions. And that 
is the best way to learn facts for re- 
tention,—learn them by using them in 
thinking. “Thinking is the recall and 
use of facts.” Suppose a boy studies 
vocational agriculture for four years and 
a half of his lessons are of the problem- 
solving type. Under the direction of a 
good teacher would he complete his 
course able to think better because of 
this extensive use of problem solving? 


“The chief reason why pupils do 
not learn to think as we wish them to 
is that our teaching situations often do 
not require thought. Many of our 
schoolroom exercises employ. verbal 
memory largely if not entirely.” 

“The child learns to think only by 
thinking; he learns to solve problems 
only by practice in solving problems. 
To improve thinking and problem solv- 
ing in general, abundant practice must 
be provided in all school subjects and 
activities.” 

“The ability to think well is the first 
fruit of all true education. If we are 
not producing it and if we doubt even 
our ability to do so, then indeed is the 
education we seek to give illusory and 
futile.” 


Procedure in Problem Solving 


With the problem presented to the 
class, as we have just illustrated, the 
next step is most important,—determining 
the procedure to follow in solving it. 
Here is where your speaker appears to 
part company with leading educators. 
For example, Dewey in his discussion of 
problem solving presents only one type 
of problem and accordingly only one pro- 
cedure consisting of five steps. I make 
bold in my text to suggest four types of 
problems appropriate to classes in voca- 
tional agriculture and a rather distinct 
procedure for solving problems of each 
type. 

I will name the types of problems that 
I use and which were intentionally il- 
lustrated in the four examples given 
above. 


Type 1. A forked-road situation, illus- 
trated in the third problem. 


Type 2. A possibilities—factors chart, 
illustrated in the first prob- 
lem. 
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Type 3. Given a situation to be im- 
proved, illustrated in the sec- 
ond problem. 


Type 4. Given an éffect, to find the 
cause, illustrated in the 
fourth problem. 


The next step in our journey to the 
goal of superior teaching is to determine 
the procedure one follows in solving a 
problem of each type. How many of my 
listeners can tell me the procedure, step 
by step, they follow in solving a problem 
under each type? The number unable to 


do so is much too large. Time and space 


do not permit my deriving my answers, 
but the procedure is the familiar one of 
generalizing from experiences. Simply 
formulate three, six, or more problems 
of one type, for all of which you have 
in mind the needed relevant facts. Re- 
cord the “working of your mind” in 
solving each problem. Then generalize 
and list your generalizations as “Steps in 
Solving Problems of Type 1.” Follow 
the same procedure in each of the other 
types. (My steps, so discovered, are 
found in my textbook, Methods of Good 
Teaching, Chapter IV). 


Helping Students to Solve Problems 


In the procedure just reported, a 
teacher—or any other person—deter- 
mines the steps in problem solving from 
his experiences primarily for just one 
reason,—to know how to solve his own 
problems. That certainly is reason enough 
for you and for me to find out and to use 
these steps. But the teacher, having done 
this, has available a by-product far more 
valuable than the main product of his 
efforts. He can, if he will, through prob- 
lem solving in his classes help his stu- 
dents to determine the steps followed 
and thus equip them with a mental abil- 
ity that will be of inestimable value 
through life. Remember that there are no 
fashion changes in good thinking. About 
how many students would a teacher of 
vocational agriculture in a department 
of average size teach in his course of 
tenure in 15 to 25 years. Would that be 
an outcome of teaching that would bring 
satisfaction and have value far beyond 
that of memorizing facts as the chief 
outcome of teaching? Recalling the little 
one-room school located every two miles 
on the prairies of Illinois, as a symbol 
of the importance of education in the 
operation of a democracy, can we not 
look with pride upon our efforts to help 
our students achieve this worthy goal if 
our teachers of vocational agriculture 
take advantage of their opportunities, 
teach by problem solving and while do- 
ing this, teach the procedures in problem 
solving,—procedures which will serve 
them through life? If ever the term 
“beautiful teaching” is appropriately 
used, it must be when applied to teach- 
ing in vocational agrictilture which takes 
advantage of its opportunities and, when 
appropriate, uses the problem solving 
procedures. But those are sad words, 


“teaching that takes advantage of its op- 
portunities.” So few teachers teach on 
this basis; so many teach merely the 
learning of facts. 


Can All Teaching in Agriculture be 
Based on Problem Solving? 


Not as I see it. But this is based on 
a concept of one’s philosophy dealing 
with outcomes, goals, and objectives of 
teaching. In my own thinking I see the 
objectives of vocational teaching con- 
cerned with “changing a farm boy from 
what he is into what he will be.” Also I 
see these changes made in the values 
which education should develop or im- 
prove in order that the learner may ap- 
proach my concept of an ideally edu- 
cated individual, namely, his ideals or 
goals, his interests, his mental abilities 
such as reasoning, understanding, judg- 
ment and creative thinking, his manipu- 
lative abilities, his attitudes, his appreci- 
ation and any other desirable values 
where growth might be effected. Does 
a teacher use problems to effect change 
or growth in each of these values? I do 
not think so. In my teaching I would not 
attempt to develop ideals by means of 
problems. In developing interests, some 
results could be attained from problem 
solving, but I believe it would be a 
minority source. Definitely, the develop- 
ment of manipulative abilities is not 
derived from problem solving. The mental 
abilities of reasoning, understanding and 
judgment are without doubt most ap- 
propriately developed through problem 
solving. In farming these abilities coin- 
prise the essence of management, the one 
place where farmers make or lose their 
money. It would be my estimate that 
possibly 60% of our lessons in agriculture 
should deal with managerial abilities and, 
therefore, involve problem solving. But 
they don’t. 


Problem Solving Is By-Passed 


The first reason for not using problem 
solving in some situations is that it is 
very difficult to get relevant technical 
information at all or in sufficient quantity 
that certain problems can be solved in 
class. This is a situation that will persist 
until state supervisors and teacher train- 
ers find ways of collecting and dispersing 
to the teachers the technical and prac- 
tical information needed in solving those 
problems for which teachers alone can- 
not find time in their crowded programs 
to gather sufficient relevant information. 
A few states have made a good start on 
this excellent teaching aid. A second 
reason for passing up problem solving 
in developing some needed abilities is 
the lack of time by the teacher who has 
a large program going and cannot find in 
each day of 24 hours or each week of six 
days the time required to make adequate 
preparation for solving problems at cer- 
tain times. “The flesh is willing but the 
time is short.” Then, alas, there is an- 
other group of teachers who do not even 
begin to use problem solving because 
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“fact teaching” is easier, quicker. How 
much time does it take to plan a lesson 
that continues “what we talked about 
yesterday,” or to list 20 fact questions 
about feeding brood sows, or planting 
potatoes or buying feeders. This to be 
followed by reading to “find the answers” 
and then a test to find out “if they know 
the facts.” “Why work your head off on 
problem solving when this way will get 
you by?” is the question of those with 
no ideals, no goals, no aspirations. Verily, 
the poor, the sparrows, and the shirkers 
are with us always. 


When Problem Solving Is Impossible, 
WHAT? 


When teaching on the problem basis is 
impossible for good and sufficient reasons 
such as inadequate or insufficient data 
(factual information of all kinds) is there 
nothing available but fact teaching? I 
think there is definitely something bet- 
ter. It consists of involving reasoning, 
understanding, and judgment, even cre- 
ative effort in their numerous applications 
in, for example, boys projects and other 
farming in the community. This teaching 
procedure is based upon a clear concept 
_ of each of these mental processes, their 
likenesses and differences. The relation 
of reasoning to understanding, the dif- 
ference between reasoning and judg- 
ment situations, and the place of cause 
and effect relationships in understanding, 
—these terms and their implication in 
thinking may be well used through the 
agency of appropriate questions. As 
simple examples, these questions are 
submitted. In preparing a seed bed for 
potatoes, you just said you want a deep 
seed bed of .... inches, in medium but 


not fine tilth and free from trash and 
weeds. Give your reasons for your want- 
ing these conditions. (2) You just made 
the statement that if lights are used in 
a poultry house at. certain periods, the 
egg production of the flock will be in- 
creased. Why does this happen? (A call 
for the cause and effect chain of facts 
showing understanding.) (3) Here are 
four crown splices. Which is the best? 
(Judgment) It is apparent that these 
questions call for the recall and use of 
facts, not mere memorization. Therefore, 
they involve thinking. Since they involve 
local farming, they are practical. So 
when it is impossible to teach on the 
basis of problem solving, I recommend 
emphasis on reasoning, understanding 
and judgment as mental abilities worthy 
of development through abundant prac- 
tice in answering carefully planned ques- 
tions 

Now, very briefly, my last point. Prob- 
lem solving calls for good data, the best 
available. Available data vary in ap- 
propriateness and in quality. Students 
should be directed to appraise all kinds 
of available data, from the superior which 
comes from our Experiment Station to 
the “frothy talk” of the country store or 
the barber shop. Its surprising what 15 
minutes of explanation by the teacher 
will do at this point. (See my Developing 
a Scale of Quality Date, pp. 151-156.) 


In Conclusion 


Let’s ease up on memory teaching. 
“Memorization should give way to 
interesting thought as the character- 
istic activity of the school. When we 
have brought this about we shall find 
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that we have banished at a single 
stroke many of the greatest difficulties 
met in our efforts to secure and hold 
interest.” “It is easy to make it more 

- satisfying to pupils to understand than 
to memorize, and to think than merely 
read.” 


Let’s try to direct our pupils to think. 

“Perhaps the reason why so few of 
us do our own thinking is that the 
schools never seriously attempted to 
teach us to think for ourselves. Per- 
haps the reason why so many of us 
are blind followers is that we have 
been trained to be blind followers. 
Effective thinking is one of the most 
important factors in successful living.” 

“All teaching which does not stimu- 
late real and careful thinking makes 
for stupidity. It may be the stupidity 
which in later life shows itself in 
obstinate prejudice.” 


Let’s develop good thinking through 
problem solving. 


“The child learns to think only by 
thinking; he learns to solve problems 
only by practice in solving problems. 
To improve thinking and problem 
solving in general, abundant practice 
must be provided in all school subjects 
and activities.” 


And, repeating, “The ability to think 
well is the first fruit of all true educa- 
tion. If we are not producing it and if 
we doubt even our ability to do so, 
then indeed is the education we seek 
to give illusory and futile.” 


It can be done. I've seen it. 
Let’s give quality teaching a trial. Let’s 
give quality teaching a chance. oO 


Some techniques for - - - 


Selling Purebred Livestock 


LEDWARD E. SMITH, Vo-Ag Instructor, Hagerstown, ind. 


ANY purbred 
breeders have 
had the golden 
opportunity of 
selling purebred 
stock as a result 
of winning cov- 
' eted champion- 

___ ships and, on the 

4 4 other hand, many 
purebred breed- 
Ledward Smith ers have marketed 
purebred stock at the local stockyards. 
In either case, it didn’t take a genius 
to do the job. Between these two ex- 
tremes lies the ideal market for good 
quality purebred breeding stock. Here 
is where it takes an alert and energetic 
purebred breeder to get the job done. 
The price you receive for purebred 
stock and the demand you have for 
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your stock depends upon you, the 
purebred breeder. 


There are many established ways 
of selling purebred stock; intelligent 
and money making in every respect. 
It would be well to analyze your pres- 
ent system and compare it with the 
ideas below. 


The easiest thing in the world for 
a purebred breeder to do is to talk 
about his animals. This should well 
be because love for your stock is one 
of the essentials of the purebred busi- 
ness. Any chance conversation is an 
excellent opportunity to talk about 
your animals. Even the total stranger 
who appears to be no prospective 
customer at all might well be the man 
who by chance mentions your name 


to a prospective breeder. 


A cheap and effective form of ad- 
vertising is the farm sign. Many who 
pass and read it are not interested, 
but people who do pass and read it 
that are interested will certainly re- 
member it. Tell them what you have 
to sell and make the sign attractive. 
Keeping it neat and clean at all times 
is quite important. Many people use 
the outward impression to influence 
their ideas concerning the inward 
effect. If you live off of a main road, 
place a sign on the main road indi- 
cating the location of your farm. 

Another effective method of selling 
your stock is the “moving billboard”; 
none other than a neatly lettered sign 
on your farm truck. Wherever you go, 
this roving sign invites people to your 
place. 

Key agricultural people in your area 
are an important part of your adver- 
tising program. Vocational agriculture 
teachers, county agents, soil conser- 
vationists, artificial inseminators, G.I. 
instructors, veterinarians, feed dealers, 
and farm organization presidents all 
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are missionaries of good will for the 
purebred breeder. Be sure these 
people are on your mailing list and 
a part of your advertising scheme. 

The use of good quality printed sta- 
tionery giving your name and address, 
breed name, phone and how to get to 
your farm gives a good impression to 
prospective buyers. Much of the cor- 
respondence used by breeders is on 
cheap lined paper obviously purchased 
at the local dime store. This will cer- 
tainly create a poor impression. 

It is a known fact that breeding 
certificates, registration papers and 
other materials concerning your stock 
are only as good as the breeder him- 
self. If you have bloodlines of impor- 
tance and with a recognized history, 
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use this information wisely and care- 
fully. Buyers want the facts, not a lot 
of padded and insignificant material. 
Keep your proof of ‘your stock brief 
and to the point, but use it all. You 
should capitalize on such facts as cer- 
tification, progeny tests and other 
tests. If you don’t have proof on your 
animals, start now to get this valuable 
information. Consult with your breed 
association office and find out what 
needs to be done to prove your stock, 
then get the job done. This will pay 
you great dividends. 


Livestock men are more type con- 
scious now than ever before. You 
should endeavor to know the faults 
of your stock and select carefully to 
improve or eradicate these faults. Con- 


stant improvement becomes a trade- 
mark of a good breeder and facts con- 
cerning these improvements soon get 
around. 


Be sure you have accurate records 
on feed conversion rates. This, like 
type, is a concern of modern pure- 


bred breeders. 


Use your breed association publi- 
cation for advertising. Your breed 
association and breed secretary are 
constantly working for the purebred 
breeder. You should use them at every 
opportunity. Invite the breed associa- 
tion secretary or fieldman to visit your 
farm. They can help you. 

You can be a successful purebred 
livestock breeder. o 


A first - - - 


Indiana Holds Beginning 


Teacher Workshop 


J. CLOUSE, Teacher Education, Purdue University, and 


C. SCOTT, Supervision, Indiana 


, 


C. Scott 


J. Clouse 


Indiana held its first workshop for 
beginning teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in July, 1958. It was organized 
and planned by a joint committee 
from the state supervisor's office and 
the teacher training staff at Purdue 
University under the chairmanship of 
R. A. McKinney, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education. 


The group of teachers met in In- 
dianapolis for one and one-half days 
and then visited a nearby vocational 
agriculture department and two farms 
on the last half-day of the workshop. 


As a program opener, W. A. Wil- 
liams, Acting Director of Vocational 
Education, and two teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, Virgil Telfer and 
J. Vonn Hayes, discussed “Professional 
Attitudes and Professional Organiza- 
tions” with the group. The value of 
belonging to and taking an active part 
in appropriate professional organiza- 
tions was stressed. 


Considerable time was devoted to 
Future Farmers of American instruc- 
tion. Bill Dorsey, State FFA Presi- 
dent, gave an inspirational talk on 
“Why Have an FFA?,” followed by a 
session on developing a local FFA 
Chapter Program of Work, led by 
Howard Lea. The Colfax FFA Chap- 
ter gave a demonstration on opening 
ceremonies and parliamentary proce- 
dure. This was followed by a slide 
presentation on chapter organization 
led by Carl Scott. Areas covered were: 
(1) Essentials of a good Chapter; (2) 
Chapter meetings; (3) Officer train- 
ing; (4) Summer activities; (5) Par- 
ent and son banquets; (6) Financing 
the FFA Chapter; (7) FFA public 
relations. 


The value of a good local advisory 
committee was stressed by Bryan 
Zuerner, a second year teacher, and 
Virgil Telfer, a teacher with many 
years of experience, who worked with 
the group in developing some of the 
ways such a committee can best be 
organized and helped to function 
properly. 

Two experienced teachers, Harold 
Grosskreutz and James Van Cleave, 
reviewed how they organized and 
carried out their out-of-school pro- 
grams for adult and. young farmers. 
The group was especially interested in 
the way these men used their advisory 
committee members and committees 


within their out-of-school groups to 
help plan for their adult and young 
farmer programs. 

One of the highlights of the two- 
day program was a program called 
“You Asked for It” at which the be- 
ginning teacher group had an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about any part 
of the vocational agriculture program. 
A panel of four teacher trainers and 
one assistant state supervisor was on 
the receiving end and did a good job 
of giving the group some straight 
answers. This session was followed by 
a “Coke Klatch” at which each of the 
beginners had an opportunity to meet 
on an informal and personal basis and 
get better acquainted with the teacher 
trainer and supervisor for his respec- 
tive area. Plans were also made during 
this time for visits in the local school 
by the teacher trainers and super- 
visors. 


Dr. Paul Hemp (now at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois) was in charge of 
the session on supervised farm prac- 
tice. Instruction on the use of the 
“Indiana Farmer Training Book” was 
given by Carl Hylton, a vocational 
agriculture teacher. He also explained 
the close relationship between super- 
vised farm practice and Future Farm- 
ers of America. Following this, the 
group visited the Morristown Voca- 
tional Agriculture Department to take 
part in a tour of two farms and. ob- 
serve farm visitation procedures. The 
farms toured were: 


Smith Farm—son is in day class and 

father in adult class at Morristown. 
Father and son explained their 
farming program and explained 
how vocational agriculture has 


helped them. 
Linville Farm—son is former member 
of day class, father is member of adult 
class and advisory council. 
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Father and son explained their 
farming programs and told how 
vocational agriculture has helped 
them. 


At the end of the farm tours, the 
group met in the vocational agricul- 
ture department at Morristown at 
which time an evaluation sheet for 
the workshop was distributed. 


The teachers reported that they 
were most interested in the following 


areas of the workshop program in the 
order listed: 


The “You Asked for It” session. 
Future Farmers of America activ- 
ities. 

Advisory Committe. 

Adult and Young Farmer Programs. 
Supervised Farming Tour. 

State Report Forms and Records. 
The Indiana Farmer Training Book. 


ode xs 


IPAS © 


All of the twenty-six teachers at- 
tending the workshop thought that 
such a meeting should be held for the 
beginning teachers next year and a 
large majority were interested in hav- 
‘ing group meetings held during the 


coming year. Each teacher present 
was also interested in receiving all 
the help possible from the teacher 
training and state supervisory staff 
members. 

Following the desires expressed by 
the group, two follow-up meetings 
were held so that this group of 
teachers would have an opportunity 
to meet again, share their problems 
and raise questions concerning prob- 
lems that they encountered during the 
first few months of teaching. These 
were held on November 8 and 15 with 
about half of the total group attend- 
ing each of the two meetings. They 
were informal in nature with three 
things being stressed. The things given 
special consideration were: 1) The 
Course of Study, 2) Out-of-School 
Classes, and 3) Supervised Farm 
Practice. Ample time was also pro- 
vided for questions and discussion 
with the individual teacher’s problems 
and concerns being given special at- 
tention. The groups felt that this one 
day meeting was very helpful in help- 
ing them to straighten out and clarify 
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many points, and it was generally 
agreed that a one-day meeting of this 
same group should be held next sum- 
mer, 


Summary 


We feel that this Beginning Teacher 
Workshop helped each of the young 
men involved to realize that he was 
not alone in having unanswered ques- 
tions about what to do or where to 
go for help on a particular question. 
It also helped them to get better ac- 
quainted with some of the experienced 
teachers in the state, the teacher 
training staff and the state super- 
visory staff. And perhaps most impor- 
tant, it helped them to realize that 
teaching vocational agriculture is a 
full-time, interesting, challenging oc- 
cupation. It was felt by the teachers 
and staff concerned that the workshop 
was most successful and at the present 
time it is planned to make it an an- 
nual affair. As one of the beginning 
teachers put it, “This was an excellent 
capsheaf for the college training pro- 
gram.” O 


A Summer Program 


For teachers of vocational agriculture 
M. C. GAAR, Teacher Education, Louisiana State University 


OCATIONAL 
agriculture 
was designed for 
the purpose of 
providing around- 
the - year system- 
atic instruction 
for day class 
boys (in-school), 
young farmers, 
and adult farm- 
ers. Accordingly, 
many teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture plan and carry out their summer 
programs of educational duties as 
wisely and conscientiously as they do 
their day class activities during the 
regular school year. Many of them 
work hard during the summer months 
but do not prepare or have a well 
organized plan or schedule of activi- 
ties to follow. Consequently, too many 
of their efforts are not as effective as 
they might be. At the same time, too 
many other teachers utilize the sum- 
mer period as an opportunity to work 
on advanced degrees or for extended 
vacations. Needless to say, practices 
of the latter groups are not commend- 
able situations for our vocational agri- 
cultural program. It is felt that insuf- 


M. C. Gaar 


ficient effort has been made by the 
proper administrators and supervisors 
to prevent and/or correct those un- 
desirable situations. 

The primary difficulty in most of 
the problem cases appears to be that 
of a lack of setting up a time schedule 
for the efficient conduct of their total 
summer programs of activities. Be- 
cause of the pressure for greater effi- 
ciency, most professional people, re- 
gardless of the variety of activity, are 
forced to follow a schedule of their 
time. Certainly, teachers of vocational 
agriculture are not exceptions. 


Frequently teachers are criticized 
by their fellow workers, some farmers, 
local business men and others for 
being paid a salary for 12 months in 
the year while working only nine 
months. Often critics are justified in 
their accusations; however, we feel 
that most critics do not know or un- 
derstand what teachers do during the 
summer period. Therefore, a consid- 
erable amount of such criticism is due 
to the following situations: 

1. Too many teachers prepare a long 
list of unclassified activities with no 
organized plan or schedule for per- 
forming them. 


2. Even though vocational agriculture 
is an integral part of the public 
school system, local school adminis- 
trators and supervisors do not ade- 
quately aid, urge, or require their 
teachers to prepare specific plans 
and time schedules in order that 
they may execute systematic and 
efficient summer programs. 

8. Too many teachers engage in other 
business activities which consume a 
very large part of their time that 
should be devoted to their regular 
school work. 


The following are some suggestions 
for planning the summer program: 


1. Prepare form showing the time 
schedule. This is necessary because 
teachers, like other professional in- 
dividuals, must follow a schedule if 
they expect to perform their duties 
in an orderly and successful man- 
ner. (see schedule ) 

2. First, provide time in the schedule 
for fixed dates and periods. They 
usually are: 

a. State FFA Convention (most of 
one week) 

b. State Vocational Conference 
(most of one week) 

c. Vacation period during slackest 
summer period (usually 2 weeks ) 

d. Student outside community edu- 
cational tour (one week, if such 
is to be done) 

8. The above fixed dates will consume 
four to five weeks (depending upon 
whether or not the student summer 
tour is made) of the entire 12-weeks 
summer period. In such case there 
will remain seven or eight weeks for 
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the teachers to conduct intensive 
programs of on-the-farm instruction 
with all groups of students as well 
as take care of inside departmental 
activities. 

. During the seven- or eight-week 
period in the community, preferably 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of each week should be 
set aside for specific on-the-farm 
instruction for all groups. Since this 
constitutes the teachers’ major duty, 
we feel that approximately 80 per 
cent of their time should be devoted 
to it. 

While making these educational on- 


the-farm visits, teachers should per- 
form many of the following duties: 


a. Check on the conduct of the 
supervised farming programs 
that boys set up during the 
school year. 

b. Be certain that all students, in- 
cluding young farmers and 
adults, utilize proper practices at 
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g. Select materials and products for 
fairs. Don’t wait until “fair time” 
to secure quality products. 

h. Discuss plans with prospective 
owners for securing purebred 
livestock, higher quality plants 
and seeds. 

i. Visit prospective pupils while on 
these trips to discuss vocational 
agriculture—what it is, what it 
does. 

j. Carry a camera (preferably 35 
mm) at all times so as to take 
pictures of day class boys, young 
farmers, and adults and their 
superior practices. 


. Friday. All day Friday, or another 


day during each week, should be 
spent in the classroom, shop and 
food laboratory center. These days 
in the schedule must be religiously 
followed. The following are some 
suggested activities: 

a. Keep files in order and current. 
b. Check bulletin supply against 


g. Plan for advisory council meet- 
ings. 

h. Prepare for young farmer and 
adult class meetings. Plan for at 
least one class meeting for each 
group each month. (see sched- 
ule) 

i. Complete plans for FFA educa- 
tional tour (if conducted). 

j. Take care of correspondence. 

k. Plan for FFA meetings. 


. Suggestions for carrying out sum- 


mer program. THIS IS IMPOR- 

TANT. 

a. Prepare program and schedule 
in consultation with principals 
before school is out for summer 
period. Get principal’s approval. 

b. Prepare enough duplicate copies 
so that the principal, county su- 
pervisor, county superintendent, 
vocational agriculture supervisor, 
and state director may each have 
a copy. Post one copy at the 
school where it can be seen from 


superior level on all enterprises 
in their programs. 
c. Check all boys’ record books for 
completion and correctness. Cc. 
d. Grade all boys on their practices 
according to quality of their 
work. d. 
e. Provide direct aid on the per- 
formance of superior practices as 


it is needed. e. 
f. Consult with day school boys’ 
parents as needs arise and at f. 


opportune times. 


jobs in the course of study for 
following year. Order additional 
ones that will be needed. 

Check instructional materials 
and make up new requisitions 
that will be needed. 

Check shop equipment and sup- 
plies. Make up requisition for 
replacements and supplies. 
Prepare articles for local news- 
paper. 

Consult with food laboratory 
center operator on problems. 


Sample Summer Program of Work for Teachers of Vo-Ag, 1959 


Monday, Tuesday, 
Month Week ~ Wednesday, Thursday Friday Comments 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office bac cgi ell 
1 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom Soom ae 
Prospective Pupils Shop Friday night. 
2 FFA Convention ae night 
Ist 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office 
3 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom oan en 
Prospective Pupils Shop y mig 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office ‘ 
4 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom Ad Rare og 
Prospective Pupils Shop — 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office Young Farmer 
1 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom| Meeting 
Prospective Pupils Shop Friday night 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office . z 
2 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom Friday night 
at Prospective Pupils Shop ss 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office Adult Farmer 
8 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom| Meeting 
Prospective Pupils Shop Friday night 
On-the-farm visits to: Boys, | Office , 
4 Young Farmers, Adults, Classroom Fuldey wighe 
Prospective Pupils Shop y 
l Louisiana Vocational Friday night 
Conference open 
8rd : Two weeks for vacation 
4 FFA Educational tour, 
if possible. 


the outside, post one or more 
copies on the town bulletin 
board, and request the local 
press to run your schedule in the 
local paper frequently during the 
summer months. 

c. Publicize the schedule so that 
school administrators, business- 
men, farmers and everyone con- 
cerned will know the specific 
days for on-the-farm visits, the 
specific days to be in the office 
and the exact dates for conven- 
tion, conference, educational 
tour, and the vacation. 


It is both wise and professional 
that teachers diplomatically discour- 
age breaks in summer program sched- 
ule; however, if and when emergen- 
cies should arise, they should be han- 
dled as such. For example, if during 
the office day a call is received to ad- 
minister minor treatment to a sick 
animal, such call should be made. 
However, before leaving the office 
place a note on the door stating where 
you have gone and approximate time 
of return. This is not a new practice. 


d. Length of work day. Every in- 
dividual (family head) is en- 
titled to have some time at his 
home to live with his family, 
work in his yard and garden, 
and to do other chores. Again, 
teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture are not exceptions and can 
have such time provided they 


organize their activities. 


It has been found that if a teacher 
starts out in the morning by 7 a.m.,, 
he can make an average of six to eight 
pupil visits per day (including day- 
class, young and adult farmers) by 
3 to 4 o'clock p.m. and at the same 
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time not over or under socialize. This 
plan will make it possible for the 
teachers to have the remaining part 
of each day and four evenings per 
week with their families. 


A well organized summer program 
is possible; however, a certain amount 
of professional discipline will be nec- 
essary. Much of that is obviously over- 
due for too many good teachers of 
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vocational agriculture. 

The chart is an example for a 
diagrammatic schedule of the teacher 
of vocational agriculture summer pro- 
gram. Oo 


Inside story about a successful - - - 


Multiple Teacher Department 


DAVID C. BARRETT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Ashley, Ohio 


Benefits to Community 


One of the chief benefits of multiple 
teacher departments to the community 
is a better out-of-school program for 
farmers. Before a second teacher was 
added, a limited adult and young 
farmer program was conducted be- 
cause of the large high school load. 
We now have an active program. Last 
year 18 adult meetings were held and 
23 young farmer classes were held. 

A very noticeable in-school benefit 
is better guidance and more training 
in farm shop skills and agricultural 
engineering. This is possible because 
of more shop time available and fewer 
students in shop at one time. Approxi- 
mately 40% to 45% of a student’s four- 
year program is spent in shop. 

Another in-school advantage is that 
classes can be combined under one 
teacher if the other teacher is gone 
from school on a judging trip or other 
business. 

Our Situation 

Multiple teacher departments are 
increasing in Ohio because of com 
solidation of school districts. Elm 
Valley school district was consolidated 
in 1952, but the second vocational 
agriculture teacher was not added 
until the 1956-57 school year. Elm 
Valley was one of the first schools in 
Ohio to have a multiple teacher de- 


me 


Mr. Fuller is helping this section of the sophomore class evaluate 


a tool carrying box. 


partment. The 
reason the sec- 
ond teacher was 
added was be- 
cause of the high- 
er school enroll- 
ment in voca- 


tional agriculture. _H. Drake (left) is looking over the second welder purchased for the 

shop. R. Fuller (center) and D. Barrett (right) are discussing the 

welder. Conferences like this occur whenever large decisions or 
department policies are involved. 


The enrollment 
has averaged 61 
students since 
consolidation. The second and very 
important reason was that state aid 
was available for the second teacher’s 
salary because we had two full units 
(30 boys constitute one full unit in 
Ohio). 


Principles We Found Important 


In hiring a second teacher, the 
school administrator, school board, 
and the present teacher arrived at a 
program we thought would work. 
We had to make the best use of exist- 
ing classroom and shop facilities so 
we utilized both shop and classroom 
six periods a day. The freshmen and 
sophomore classes were divided into 
two sections; while one section was 
in class, the other was in shop. The 
freshman class alternated every three 
weeks and the sophomore class every 
six weeks. 


I believe the reason our multiple 
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teacher department has been success- 
ful is that each teacher’s responsibil- 
ities are clearly defined. We also have 
daily conferences on mutual prob- 
lems and talk things over. 

Both teachers take equal part in 
school affairs and community activ- 
ities. All public relations material is 
talked over before information is 
given out. Dividing responsibilities 
regarding FFA is probably our big- 
gest problem, but we generally give 
each teacher a specific area and that 
is his sole responsibility. Both teach- 
ers attend all FFA meetings and ex- 
ecutive officers’ meetings. 

We made some changes after the 
first year in our schedules to even the 
teaching load. With this article is 
a table showing our present set-up. 
This has worked for us for three years. 

The first year, Teacher A taught all 
Agricultural Engineering and B taught 
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This section of the sophomore class is studying a problem on fertiliz- 
ing their wheat projects. Mr. Barrett is supervising. 
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all Farm Management. Both teachers 
thought it would be better if each 
teacher would keep his junior or 
senior class for project visitation in 
Management or Engineering. This 
would mean, in the junior or senior 
years, the students would only have 
contact with one teacher. Each junior 
and senior class is in shop for six 
weeks on Agricultural Engineering 
and then goes to the classroom for six 
weeks on Farm Management, each 
teacher teaching both subjects. As can 
be seen from the chart, one teacher 
has the Young Farmer program and 
one teacher has the Adult program. 


Each teacher follows a particular 
class through school. For example, 
Teacher A has the sophomore class 
for project visitation. Next year these 
boys will be juniors and the teacher 
will still have them for visitation. The 
teacher who has a particular class for 
visitation teaches the class work for 
that class as freshman and sophomores 
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Two-year Teaching Schedule 


1957-58 1958-59 

Teacher A B Teacher A B 
Freshman Class Farm Shop Freshman Farm Shop | Class 
Sophomore Farm Shop | Class Sophomore Class Farm Shop 
Junior Mg’t & Eng. Junior Mg’t & Eng. 
Senior Mg’t & Eng. || Senior Mg’t & Eng. 
Adult x Adult x 
Young Farmer x Young Farmer x 


so he can check project books, teach 
on home problems, etc. 

We have developed a four-year 
program of instruction for our school. 
We did this so each student would 
receive the same type and amount of 
instruction, even though he has a 
different teacher for class or shop. 
This eliminates a hit or miss program 
developed every year, and the student 


knows what to expect in a four-year 
program of vocational agriculture. 
This is our third year as a multiple- 
teacher department and I have sin- 
cerely enjoyed the experience. I think 
that such departments will increase 
in number. Perhaps it doesn’t make 
less work for a teacher in a multiple 
department, but he can do a better 
job of working in a community. [ 


A System that Works - - - 


Filing and Storage Facilities 


For Agriculture 


HAROLD N. SLONE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Goshen, New York 


s your filing 
system a 
“Hunt, Look, 
Cuss and Find,” 
the “Hunt, Look, 
Cuss and Give 
Up” or one of 
“filing in the 
waste basket”? At 
times any system 
may qualify for 
each of these 
types, but a good filing and storage 
system can save time and nerves as 
well as increase the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of teaching. Agriculture 
teachers get a tremendous amount of 
material much of which is useful and 
should not be filed in the “waste bas- 
ket” just because it seems to have no 
immediate use. 

A filing system is needed both for 
references and job outlines or lesson 
plans. Without a good reference filing 
system, no method of job outline can 
work efficiently or effectively. 


Harold N. Slone 


Filing System 
The bulletin filing system used in 
Goshen is the card system of job filing 
with listings under major agricultural 


titles such as (1) animal husbandry 
with subdivisions of 1.1 for beef cattle 
which is further subdivided 1.11 
breeds, 1.12 feeding, 1.13 manage- 
ment and so on. Under animal hus- 
bandry also is 1.2 dairy cattle, general, 
with subdivisions of 1.21 breeds, 1.22 
feeding and so on. Another major agri- 
cultural title is (2) farm engineering 
with subdivisions of 2.1 construction, 
2.2 machinery, 2.3 repair work. There 
may be subdivisions under each of 
these if desired. A complete list of the 
main divisions and subdivisions is 
duplicated and made available to each 
pupil. A short explanation of the refer- 
ence filing system to each pupil is all 
that is necessary for individuals to use 
the files. 


The Oxford Pendaflex hanging fold- 
ers with guides for filing jobs is most 
useful and efficient. There are two 
sizes in use, the box bottom type for 
filing large quantities of materials and 
the ordinary folder type. Any standard 
file cabinet can be converted to their 
use by inserting the metal frame in 
each drawer on which the folders 
hang. The main enterprises and job 
titles of each enterprise are typed on 
the labels and these are inserted in _ 


the plastic tabs which are attached to 
the top of each folder. In this method 
of filing, the job outline method of 
presentation, all reference material, 
including bulletins, field trip outlines 
and follow up tests, are in the folder 
ready to be used. New materials, in- 
cluding bulletins and news clippings, 
found useful in connection with the 
teaching of a job are simply inserted 
in the appropriate folder as they 
arrive. If material is too large to place 
in the folder, a note may be inserted 
indicating its identification and place 
of storage. Extra copies of bulletins or 
other source materials for class use 
are ordered ahead of need and kept 
in the bulletin file. 

When a job is to be taught, the 
folder is lifted from the file and every- 
thing is ready for use with a minimum 
of time in preparation. The materials 
and references can be kept up to date 
for ease in job revision and other 
reference use at any time. This is a 
most effective and efficient method for 
teaching. It requires little time to set 
up the system, and it may be devel- 
oped and added to at any time. 


Storage Room 


Every agricultural department 
should have a storage room for extra 
references and other teaching devices. 
A room 10 feet by 15 feet with several 
wide shelves spaced two feet apart 
serves as a good place to store film- 
strips, slides and projector, testing 
equipment, record forms and books, 
samples of fertilizer, and seeds and 


feeds to name only a few. The large 
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John M. May 


Professor John M. May, Director of the 
Division of Agriculture and Professor of 
Agricultural Education at Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls, from 1918 to 
1957, died April 25, 1959. He had been 
ill for several weeks after suffering a 
cerebral hemmorrhage. 

Mr. May was born July 27, 1888 in 
Marquette, Nebraska, but his family 
moved to Manhattan, Kansas, when he 
was two years old. He received the B.S. 
degree from Kansas State College and 
the M.S. degree from Cornell University. 
He did additional work at Ohio State 
University. 

He married Miss Mable McDonald of 
Manhattan, Kansas, on August 26, 1921. 
Prior to joining the River Falls College 

faculty, he had taught in high schools 


at Central City, Nebraska, and Ro- 
chester, Minnesota. 

Funeral services were held in the First 
Congregational Church in River Falls 
where he was a member. 

Surviving are Mr. May’s widow and 
two sons, Donald of Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, employed by the North American 
Cyanamide Company, and James of Min- 
neapolis, employed by the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Mr. May joined the staff at River Falls 
in 1913, just a year after the Division 
of Agriculture was established. During 
his 40 years as Director of the Division, 
Mr. May was responsible for the training 
of approximately 950 men in the field 
of vocational agriculture. 

He retired in June of 1957 as Director 
of the Division of Agriculture but con- 
tinued to teach courses during the fall 
quarter of 1957. oO 


Filing and Storage Facilities 
(Continued from page 94) 

charts, maps and similar materials 
may be stored in a rack built in one 
corner of this room. This should have 
flat shelves long enough to accommo- 
date the ordinary size charts, spaced 
about three inches apart. A list of the 
titles of each chart and their individ- 
ual location in the rack should be 
maintained. 

The arrangements and systems re- 
ported here for filing and storing agri- 
cultural instruction materials and sup- 
plies is the result of having tried 


several other methods which were 
discarded in favor of trying some- 
thing else. This is what teachers need 
to do. If something that is being done 
causes annoyance and trouble, a bet- 
ter way of doing the job should be 
sought. Teachers should not be afraid 
to try something new. Perhaps they 
should be guided by the advice of the 
late Professor George Warren, the 
famous economist and farm manage- 
ment specialist, who advised “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside.” 0 


qi BOOK REVIEWS jy, 


SWINE SCIENCE by M. E. Ensminger. 
Published by The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois. 
543 pages; illustrated. 1957. Price 
$4.00. 


This new book deals with a compre- 
hensive study of the swine industry. It 
incorporates the most recent advances 
and trends in swine production and man- 
agement. It takes into consideration the 
transition in swine production and the 
consumption of pork products of recent 
years which has increased the necessity 
for a better meat type hog, the introduc- 
tion of new breeds, utilization of various 
breeding and management practices, and 
the changing of grading standards. 

Swine Science is a revision of an 
earlier book by the author, Swine Hus- 
bandry. It is technical and complete 
enough as a basic text for the high school 
student and informative and practical 
enough to be used as a reference by the 
swine producer. Significant aspects of 
the book are illustrated by photos and 


tables which add to the usefulness and 
completeness of the book. 

Dr. Ensminger is chairman of the De- 
partment of Animal Science at State Col- 
lege, Washington. 

—Denver B. Hutson 
-Teacher Trainer 


Arkansas 


FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND 
HANDBOOK by L. J. Phipps, H. F. 
McColly, L. L. Scranton, and G. C. 
Cook. Published by The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville; 
Illinois. 814 pp., illustrated. 1959. 
Price $4.50. 

The 1959 edition of Farm Mechanics 
Text and Handbook modernizes and adds 
to the contents of previous editions. 
Much of the text has been almost com- 
pletely rewritten and represents a com- 
plete and comprehensive coverage of all 
areas on instruction in farm mechanics— 
farm shop work, farm power and ma- 
chinery, farm buildings and conven- 
iences, soil and water management, and 
rural electrification. 

The book has been divided into many 
chapters for greater convenience to the 
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teacher and for a more usable reference 
for the student. The chapters are built 
around an analysis of important farm 
jobs and each includes a list of typical 
problems and concerns of students. The 
steps of procedure involved in perform- 
ing the various skills and projects are 
itemized whereby job sheets may be 
easily prepared. 

This book has been designed to serve 
as a handbook as well as a textbook and 
is written in a style easily understood by 
the high school student. It contains a 
wealth of pictures and diagrams plus 
many tables and charts that illustrate 
nearly every point under discussion. 

The authors have utilized the resources 
of many individuals and organizations 
in the preparation of this revised and 
enlarged edition in an effort to make it 
the most complete and up-to-date farm 
mechanics book available. 

—Denver B. Hutson 
Teacher Trainer 


Arkansas 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS 
AND FEEDING by Daniel W. Cas- 
sard. Published by The Interstate, 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, 
Illinois. 299 p., illustrated. 1959. Price 
$2.00. 

Approved Practices in Feeds and Feed- 
ing is a condensed book on feeding live- 
stock. The purpose of the book is to fur- 
nish a comprehensive list of approved 
practices with an explanation of how 
these recommended practices should be 
conducted. The author has compiled re- 
liable and practical information from his 
own knowledge and experiences and from 
publications and materials from state col- 
leges and experiment stations from at 
least fourteen states representing all the 
major agricultural regions of the United 
States. 

This book should be of general use 
in most any locality where livestock 
feeding is a problem. This book may be 
used as a reference or textbook for stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture, and 
should be helpful to anyone interested 
in efficient livestock feeding including 
farmers and ranchers, 4-H Club mem- 
bers, and county agents. Approved prac- 
tices and procedures are discussed in 
practical terminology making the book 
valuable for either high school or college 
level students. The first part of the book 
is a general discussion of approved feed- 
ing practices and principles. This is fol- 
lowed by chapters dealing specifically 
with feeding of various major livestock 
enterprises including beef cattle, sheep, 
dairy cattle, hogs, and horses. 

Dr. Daniel W. Cassard is chairman of 
the Animal Husbandry Department at 
the University of Nevada. The book is 
edited by Dr. E. M. Juergenson, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Earl H. Knebel, 
Teacher Trainer, 
Texas 
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of Vermont, using a scale model of a dairy barn as a visual aid in 


his practice teaching at the Middlebury, Vermont, Vo-Ag Dept. 
7 


aa y —— 4 Keo 

“THE JUDGES DELIBERATE'—After the Parliamentary Procedure 
Contest held at the Williamsport Technical Institute in April, 1958, 
the judges really had a time before the winner was chosen. Left to 
right, Robert Moore (Jersey Shore); Nathon Stuart, Attorney 
enene: Charles D. Carey, County Vocational Advisor 
Standing); George Dietz (Muncy) and Gilbert Hancock (Principal, 
Loganton High School). (Photo by James P. Bressler, Teacher of 

Agriculture, Willi rt Technical Institute) 
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Region Ill, NVATA officers meeting, Spirit Lake, lowa—Back row, 
l. to r.: C. Hall, Watertown, S. D.; G. Edin, Owatona, Minn.; C. 
Nygard, Bismarck, N. D.; J. Albracht, Hebron, Nebr.; K. Wall, Elis- 
worth, Wis.; N. Vandehoor. Front row, |. to r.: J. Wall, Waverly, 
Nebr.; J. Hamilton, Audubon, lowa; V. Rice, Willeston, N. D. 


Thomas Ketchum, senior in Agricultural Education at the University © 
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For assisting with FFA activities at the National Dairy Cattle Con- 

. National V.-Pres. J. Rulon presents gold paperweights to 

fi. to r.) M. Humphrey, Supervisor, lowa; G. Barton, Supervisor, 

lowa; J. Coverdale, Roth Packing Plant, Waterloo, lowa; and D. 

Aebischer, Supervisor, Wisconsin. Seated (I. to r.) are W. McLeod, 

Regional Director, Sears Roebuck Foundation; and Miss Sandra 
Stout, National Dairy Princess, Stillwater, Okla. 


Stories In Pictures 


PX 


_The use of teaching aids is a part of the training of Ohio teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture. In this picture David Francis, a student 
teacher, makes use of a flannel board in presenting information on 
Soil Bank to members of a class at Green Camp, Ohio. 


Agricultural teachers honored on completion of 20 years service to 
vocational agriculture receive certificates and keys from past presi- 
dent, Edward Mott at the 48th Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Agriculture Teachers of New York. (Left to right) Ronald 
Babcock, Roger Hopkins, Stephen Hubbell, William Crane, Maynard 
Boyce, Lyle Dasses, Lou Harvey, Clifford Luders, Homer Bray, and 
Donald Watson. 
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